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Thaumaturgia; or, Elucidations of the 
Marvellous. By an Oxonian. London: 
Churton. 


afirmed the existence of witches, on the 
. d that if there were no such thing as 
witchcraft, parliament could not have legis- 
lated against it. Unluckily for this dictum, 
public opinion happening “ to rule the matter 
the other way,” the glorious non sequitur has 

into a by-word. With the leave, 
= of those who take a pride to gird 
at his Lordship, let it be whispered that, 
weak as this conclusion is, it might still have 

muster, with many other choice mor- 
sels of like philosophy, if it had only been 
employed on a happier occasion ; for as- 
suredly, there are numberless opinions, which 
still maintain themselves on argumenta ad 
verecundiam, equally ridiculous : and so long 
as solemn plausibilities shall require to be 
defended, the convenience of such assertions 
as, ‘the wisest and best have always thought 
so,” will ensure their favour with those who 
undertake the advocacy. 

A great authority (to pay them back in 
their own coin,) has, on the other hand, 
affirmed of these ‘‘ wisest and best,” that 
there is nothing so absurd but they have 
wheld it; and experience teaches, that the 
rarest of all natural productions is a mind 
perfectly sound in all particulars. Besides, 
the approved of one generation is often the 
reproved of the next; while each, in turn, 
has testified in favour of errors which have 
subsequently been eschewed by the most 


Agtadet, _—— confiding. 
bf is, consequently, great service in 


the oceasional productions of such works as 


| Plates, 


HAM, 








Cochran, @ ‘Thaumaturgia,’ which is a collection of the 
__— §§ goss and mischievons errors, which the 
irits Bl visest and best of different ages and nations 
INGS Jf have sanctioned by their authority, and 
‘Dy lat @ transmitted to the nursery-maids and village 
eer.’ i swains of more enlightened times. The in- 
aa fuence of the marvellous is easily explained. 


The taste for intoxicating excitement, intel- 
as well as sensual, is an inherent item 
dour common nature; and as there are no 
so savage as not to have discovered 
wme mode of manufacturing alcohol or its 
wbstitutes, so there are none so civilized as 












rial totally to have rejected the marvellous and 
AS of Mm 2ysterious. Between man and man, there 
Ss of the [May be considerable difference in ,this re- 
ription of ect, for as that great philosopher dnd fore- 
0 sive (uner of his age, Poor Robin, of Almanack 
Assad Bttlebrity, observed, there are, “in general, | 











ing Tree MUMany different ideas and conceptions in 
rand Re mind of mankind, as there are varieties of 
all Book plexions and countenance.” Itis curious 
— bserve, that there are nations in whom 
ie om Propensity to imaginative excitement is 
old by great, that they have set themselves up as 
Nik mn compounders and rectifiers of 





itual poison for the rest of the species. 
Thessaly, in the old times, was famous 
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Aw og judge, of no mean reputation, | 


for its witches; and “ Lapland Sorcerers” 


were celebrated in the middle ages: generally , 
| speaking, indeed, the northerns of Euro 


have a more decided gusto for the unintelli- 
gible, than the southerns, who delight, pre- 
ferably, in indulging the eye and the ear. 
In England, the black bile of the Saxon 


' blood has struggled hard against the matter | 


of fact materiality introduced by commerce 
into our habits of thought and action; so 


that it is no uncommon thing to find one of | 


the wisest and best almost as superstitious 
as a Highlander in one half of his opinions, 
and a very St. Thomas in all the rest of his 
intellectual wardrobe. From the opposition 


of these two causes, instances may be found | 


amongst us, of every possible difference of 
capacity for the marvellous; and it is edify- 
ing to remark the abruptness with which its 
activity stops short, at the point of saturation. 
The man who is a very glutton of the mira- 
cles of Mesmerism, and who more than sus- 
pects a divine mystery in the manifestations 
of the unknown tongue, will often turn up 
his nose, in boundless contempt, at the milk- 
maid’s fairy, and the ploughman’s horror of 
midnight wanderings in the churchyard,—as 
if the humbler credulity of these personages 
were not based precisely on the same no- 
grounds as his own. 

That particular individuals have an, espe- 
cial capacity for the marvellous, is strikingly 
illustrated in the case of Antonio de Huen, 
physician to the Empress Marie Thérése, 
and a writer whose medical works are still 
of high authority with the profession. This 
person, says the author of ‘ Thaumaturgia,’ 
“certainly believed in witchcraft, and reckon- 
ed the knowledge of it, in treating a disease, 
of great importance to a physician,—to the 
acquisition of which useful knowledge he 
dedicated a great part of his time. In the 
year 1758, three old women, condemned to 
death for witchcraft, were brought, by order 
of the Empress, from Croatia to Vienna, to 
undergo an examination with regard to the 
equity of the sentence pronounced against 
them. The question was not whether the 
crime existed; the only object of inquiry 
respected the justice of its application. The 
author (De Huen) and the illustrious Van 
Swieten were appointed to make the inves- 
tigation. After reading over the depositions 
produced on the trial with the greatest care, 
and interrogating the culprits themselves, 
most vigorously, by means of a Croatian in- 
terpreter, these great physicians discovered 
that the three old women were not witches, 
and prevailed with the Empress to send 
them home in safety. It was this circum- 
stance that induced De Huen to write on 
magic.” 

The admirers of the marvellous are accus- 
tomed to declaim against the rationalists, as 
confining themselves within a narrow field of 
inquiry ; but works like the one before us tend 
to create a belief that the very opposite of 
this is the truth. The phenomena of nature, 





of reason a boundless field for expatiation ; 
whereas imagination would seem to repeat 
itself over and over again, with a few slight 
variations, not sufficient to disguise the same- 
ness of the original theme, (the metaphor is 
musical,) in the Thaumatology of different 
climes and ages. Take, for instance, the 
table of contents of the present history of 
superstitions : Demonology—magical rites— 
augury — oracles — Druidism — sculapian 
mysteries—inferior deities or personal genii, 
attached to man—judicial astrology—alche- 
my—dreams—healing by divination—amu- 
lets, charms, and talismans—presages and 
prodigies — Obeah—superstitious usage of 
rings—celestial influences—absurdities of 
Paracelsus, &c.—of modern quacks—Rosi- 
crusians, In what a narrow circle of error 
has man been turning, from the beginning 
of time !—a circle of which himself, his vanity, 
and his fears, form at once the centre and 
the circumference. His false gods and his 
demons are but gigantic shadows of his own 
good and evil qualities ; and while he depicts 
them as the masterless lords of created things, 
he binds them in the closest shackles of ne- 
cessity to the influence of an incantation or 
a fetich, and makes them obedient to the 
virtues of a stick or a stone. The develope- 
ment of the reasoning powers, and the pro- 
gress of knowledge, in vain lay bare the 
fallacy ; the divinity of the silenced oracle, 
banished from the cavern, or grove, takes 
refuge in the heavens, and prophesies by 
the stars. The intellect, indeed, may be ex- 
panded, but the passions are unchangeable, 
and they operate on the imagination by an 
eternal law. 

The substantial injuries brought upon 
society by the unregulated indulgence of 
this faculty, it is not our present purpose to 
expose. Its consequences are too vast a 
theme for the pages of the journalist ; and 
they would not even have been touched upon 
on the present occasion, if the author of 
‘ Thaumaturgia’ had not, in a great measure, 
passed over its consideration. There is, in- 
deed, an alternation of jest and earnest about 
his style, that leaves his purpose, in writing, 
sometimes rather difficult to fathom. Per- 
haps, like his great predecessor, the author 
of Vulgar Errors, he may not have adopted 
any general principle in estimating the mar- 
vellous; and his notions on the point may 
thus have been rendered not very consistent. 

After all, however, there may be some 
purpose in the method adopted of treating 
these matters. It is clearly the intention of 
the author to expose the follies and absurdi- 
ties which have abused mankind ; and, per- 
haps, he may have thought that the examples 
he affords might be left to speak for them- 
selves, and that the reader might be trusted 
to draw from them a general consequence. 
Though there is very little in —_ which 
may be styled original, or of difficult access, 
yet, as a whole, the compilation is curious: 
and the number of persons to whom the 





and her wonderful laws, present to the eye 


anecdotes told may be new, and who stand 
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in need of this lesson of rational scepticism, 

is sufficiently great to vouch for its utility. 

We have only, in addition, to notice that the 

author has evidently not superintended the 

passage of his volume through the press; 
and that no sufficient substitute has read the 
proofs. 

On reading the title of this work in the 
newspapers, we had mistaken it for the re- 
publication of a very —e and inge- 
nious poem of a nearly similar designation, 
in which credulity is attacked, as it shows 
itself in the writings of the learned. It is 
written in Hudibrastic measure, with a rare 
richness of double rhymes, extremely humor- 
ous. ‘Thaumaturgus, the hero, is a poetical 
Baron Munchausen, who makes it a point of 
conscience to out-do the out-doings of the 
marvel-mongers of ancient history, and of 
the modern mystics and adepts. The volume 
is not at this moment within reach, or we 
might relieve the dryness of the present arti- 
cle by a quotation. We take, however, the 
opportunity of noticing its existence, and 
hinting to its author the expediency of a 
reprint. 

Tracts, Legal and Historical, with other An- 
tiquarian Matter chiefly relative to Scot- 
land. By John Riddell, Esq. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh: Clark. 

Tue author of this work is already well 

known as a legal antiquary, and this collec- 

tion of tracts will, we doubt not, be read with 
interest by those (especially his countrymen) 
who are engaged in similar pursuits. ‘The 
first of these, and by far the most interesting, 
is devoted to the elucidation of that poitit of 


English history, to which Mr. Tytler’s ‘ his- 
torical remarks on the death of Richard the 
Second” refers, and is intended to prove, in 


opposition to Mr. Tytler’s opinion, + that 
Richard actually died (by what means is 
unquestionably very uncertain) at the period 
usually stated, and that it was his body which 
was exhibited to public view at St. Paul’s. 
In the endeavour to prove this position, Mr. 
Riddell has collected together the testimony 
of every contemporary, or nearly contem- 
porary, writer, and we think, has proved 
that the commonly received opinion as to 
the date of Richard’s death, and the public 
exposure of his corpse in St. Paul’s, is correct. 
That a short time previous to Richard’s 
death, an impostor appeared, claiming to be 
the deposed king, is a fact recorded by all 
those writers; and that, subsequently to his 
death, there were rumours of his being still 
in existence, is a fact mentioned by many of 
them. The impostor, who appeared in the 
previous instance, is proved, beyond all 
doubt, to have been one Maudelaine, a priest, 
and a former companion of Richard, whom 
too he greatly resembled, and who, after the 
suppression of the lords’ conspiracy in 1399, 
was hanged as a traitor, and his head, ac- 
cording to both Caxton’s chronicle and Fa- 
bian’s, set upon London-bridge. But the 
later impostor—who was he? That there 
was one, and that he (his adviser rather, we 
should say,) was in many respects equally well 
suited to play his part, as Maudelaine had 
been, Mr. Riddell, after proving the certainty 
of Richard’s death, thus proceeds to show :— 





+ Mr. Tytler maintains that Richard did not die at 
Pomfret, but escaped from thence, and, flying to Scot- 
land, remained there until his death, which he states 
happened in 1419, 





‘* One of the most atrocious actions in the 
reign of Richard II., was the murder of his 
uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, chiefly perpe- 
trated by William Serle, a servant and yeoman 
of the robes to the King—one of those creatures, 
in whose society the monarch, who was fond of 
low company, occasionally demeaned himself. 
Serle, along with Fraunceys, yeoman of the 
chamber to the Earl of Rutland, suffocated the 
Prince, by throwing a feather-bed upon him, 
which they pressed with the full weight of their 
bodies until he was bereaved of existence. * * 
He, Serle, was a man of the most depraved 
character, and, according to Walsingham, a co- 
temporary, an object of execration to the whole 
kingdom. With Richard’s secrets, habits, and 
manners, no one could be better acquainted—a 
circumstance, as will be cherteaids seen, of 
which he did not fail to avail himself. He had 
at one time or other contrived to steal Richard’s 
signet, so that, with the addition of a little for- 
gery and address, he was well able to impose 
upon people by means of suppositious letters 
from the Prince. When Richard’s catastrophe 
happened, a total reverse, of course, followed in 
his fortunes—his previous dependence upon 
Richard, so far from benefiting him, made him 
unpopular, and an object of distrust; and finally, 
the apprehension of Hall, a party in Glouces- 
ter’s murder, but not so guilty as himself, with 
his full confession of all the particulars, ren- 
dered a stay in England no longer safe, and he, 
therefore, wisely lost no time in escaping to 
France. 

“In this manner, a wretched outcast, without 
certain means of livelihood, it is not to be sup- 
posed that a man so unprincipled, and capable 
of any act, would allow his peculiar talents to 
remain unexercised. Not only his own interest, 
but a natural thirst of revenge, would tempt 
him to devise projects that might disturb the 
present order of things, and, accordingly, we 
find him identified—and this, it is conceived, is 
a circumstance of great importance, with the 
very first notice that is preserved of the Scottish 
Richard. It is proved by two English docu- 
ments, in June 1402, that there was then in 
Scotland a person bearing a kind of resemblance 
to Richard, and that Serle was with him, who, it 
is further stated, was making due preparations 
for his hostile ingress into England. At the 
same time, it is instructed by other authorities, 
that Serle had dispatched letters to persons in 
that country intimating that Richard II. was 
alive, and about to proceed to England for the 
recovery of his crown. Of the means he pos- 
sessed to do so, there can be no doubt, owing 
to the circumstances stated of his theft of 
Richard’s signet, which Walsingham expressly 
informs us he used ; and we thus discover the 
origin of the next imposture, attempted through 
the medium of an entirely new party, to per- 
sonify Richard. * * * 

** From what has been detailed, there is much 
reason to believe that Serle, restless and discon- 
tented in his exile, was the exclusive author of 
the new design, so well adapted to his means 
and resources, and the most likely method by 
which he could restore his fallen fortunes. He 
therefore, it is conceived, proceeded from France 
to Scotland, in company with the puppet who 
has been mentioned, and by means of their joint 
agency, although principally by Serle’s, the 
rumour that Richard was still alive, and lad 
fled to the latter country, came first to be cir- 
culated. * * *# 

“ The Scottish nation would be the last either 
to check or deaden an attempt that might, in 
an emergency, be useful to them, and therefore 
it is not to be wondered at that letters from 
Serle, who had the best means of judging in 
such a case, with others forged by him in the 
name of Richard, containing the very impres- 
sion of his seal, had considerable success in 





England, and induced those to whom they were 
addressed, to believe in his survival. The june. 
ture, too, was not unfavourable, the beginni 
of a usurpation, like Henry the Fourth’s, js 
liable to plots and intrigues of all kinds— 
there were persons dissatisfied with the rewards 
by which their services were requited, and the 
natural fickleness of the English inclined them 
to innovation. Yet it is tetnarkable that the 
intelligence did not produce the great excite. 
ment that might have been expected; alth 
generally discussed, it chiefly found favoy 
among the vulgar, and the friends and partizans 
of Richard II., as might equally have happened 
in the case of any favourable rumour. Mr, 
Tytler lays much stress upon the Countess of 
Oxford having given it her countenancé,—byt 
was she not, it may be asked, the miost likely 
person in the world to do so—the mother of the 
minion Oxford, a relative of Richard, whom 
that monarch had, in a manner, raised to the 
rank of a prince, under the titles of Duke of 
Ireland, Marquis of Dublin, &c.—whom he had 
loaded with rewards and benefits of all kinds, 
and for whose sake he had sacrificed his own 
popularity, and sunk himself in the esteem of 
the nation ?—She is a partial testimony in the 
strictest sense, and would evidently have 

at any straw that might have favoured the de. 
lusion. * * *# 

“The year 1402 seems to have been thetime 
when the rumour of Richard’s survival, coun- 
tenanced by the Scots, made the greatest sensi- 
tion; in 1403 we hear but little of it; and, in 
1404, the political atmosphere improving, Henry 
IV. was induced to grant a general pardon to 
all state offenders, but from this act of cle- 
mency he specially excepts ‘ William Serle,’ and 
‘Tuomas WarRbDE de Trumpington que se pre- 
tende et feigne d'estre Roy Richard.’ The pardon, 
under the same exception, obtained the sanction 
of Parliament, and, in consequence, the parties 
in question were notoriously attainted and out- 
lawed. 

“The person last mentioned was no other 
than the Scottish, or pseudo-Richard, an Eng- 
lishman by birth, and, as will be afterwards 
seen, the owner of a pendicle of land, with whose 
name, and identical connexion with the act of 
imposture, we ate in this manner presented. 
His being conjoined with Serle upon the occa- 
sion, while equally excepted from the pardon, 
evidently shews that they were implicated in 
the same crime, and this, with Warde being 
expressly said to have personified Richard, 
clearly identify him with the previous phantom 
of royalty in 1402, who, as has been proved, had 
then attempted the same thing, and was insti- 
gated and assisted by the former. The concli- 
sion the more inevitable follows, from its ap- 
pearing by no authority, and never having been 
maintained, that after Maudelaine’s imposture 
there was more than one supposed Richard.” 

Serle eventually met with the fate which, 
as a murderer, he deserved; he was taken 
by Sir William Clifford, governor of Berwick, 
and sent to London, where he was “ drawen 
and hanged.” From that time, 1404, the 
rumour (for we can scarcely call it a belief, 
that Richard was still living, subsided. In 
1407 it was attempted to be revived, and as 
Warde was still in Scotland, it was prop 
that the King should demand him to be 
given up: in a letter of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he is termed “ stultus” and 
“ fatuus,” names which Mr. Riddell seems 
inclined to use according to their strict 
meaning, since Winton, a contemporary 
Scottish metrical chronicler, speaks of him, 
believing him to be Richard, as “ oft half 
wod, or wyld to be.” What became of 
him eventually is uncertain; he most pro 
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pably died in obscurity in Scotland. Thus, 
in the words of the conclusion— 

“ It now appears that the Scottish, or pseudo- 
Richard, was no other than a crazed individual 
«Thomas Warde of Trumpington. In short, 
what we were disposed at the outset to give asa 
theory, may be now held to be converted into a 
reality; and we may well conclude, in the quaint 
words of honest Speed—that this ‘ fond fable, 
(Hector Beetius’ tale of Richard’s escape to 
Scotland, &c.) hathe neverthelesse somewhat in 
it, for that some personated Richard ; might soe 
doe is neither impossible nor improbable, and 
indeed it was so.’ The thing, in fact, appears to 
have been a plot devised and executed by under- 
lings in Richard’s household.” 





Sketches and Recollections. By John Poole, 
Esq. Author of ‘ Paul Pry,’ &c. 2 vols. 
Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bent- 
ley. 

TuesE are two capital volumes. It is true 

that we remembered, as we turned over the 

leaves, to have read most of the papers 
before ; but they are all so good—so rich, 
racy, and full of humour, that we were only 
the more delighted to meet them once again, 
and we welcomed them as old friends. As, 
however, many of the papers to which we 
especially refer, were published when the pre- 
sent generation was yet in its bib and tucker, 
they will not only be delightful, but new to 
most of our readers. Mr. Poole, in his own 

liar vein, is the most finished writer of 

e day; he is one of the few who seen to 
have a becoming regard for name and fatne, 
and he works out his virgin fancies with as 
much elaborate care as if he were of the elder 
branch of the Barings, and scorned the dirty 
coin, as only a millionaire can afford to do. 

The sketches of character are often ininif- 
table, they are portraits from the life, and 
yet so broad and general in their charac- 
teristics, that every reader will be prepared 
to swear to the eyes, nose, and mouth, of a 
friend or acquaintance : Dick Ferret, for in- 
ttance—the late Mr. Tardy, Sir Harry High- 
flyer, are all “ gentlemen well known about 
town ;” and here is poor Simon Tetchy—every 
body knows Tetchy :— 

“There are many thin-skinned people in the 
world, but Simon Tetchy seemed to have no 
skin at all. 

“Every person alive is vulnerable at some 
one point or another: a cuticle of the texture 
of parchment has a tender place somewhere, 
which will quiver at a breath ; but Tetchy was 
sensitive all over: and as for a cuticle, it wasas 
if Nature had left him unprovided with any such 
gatthent, and sent him to walk about the world 
in his cutis. He would wince at an accidental 
word or look (which might mean nothing), as 
though you had tickled him with the tip of a 
red hot poker. You were never safe with him. 
He seldom parted from you without leaving an 
impression on your mind that you had given 
him pain or offence, though wondering what 
about ; and, be as cautious in your conduct to- 
wards him as you could, fifty to one you had 
done so.” » 

Dick Doleful too has a very general ac- 
quaintance :— 

“T paid Captain Chronic a visit one day, and 
entered his room just as Mr. Doleful was leaving 
it. Doleful sighed audibly, shook his head, 
muttered * Our poor dear friend !’ and withdrew. 

is, from any other person, I should have con- 
strued into a hint that our‘ poor dear friend’ 

Was at his last gasp ; but, being acquainted with 

Mr, Doleful’s ways, I approached the Captain 





as usual, shook his hand cordially, and, in a 
cheerful tone, inquired how he was getting on. 
“*Ah, my dear fellow,’ said he, at the same 
time slowly lifting his head from the sofa-cushion, 
‘I’m glad to see you; it does me good; you 
ask me how I do, and you look and you speak 
as if you thought there was some life in me. 
But that Mr. Doleful—! Here he comes, sir, 
three times a day ; walks into the room, on tip- 
toe, as if he thought I hadn’t nerve to bear the 


creaking of a shoe; touches the tip of one of 


my fingers, as if a cordial grasp would shatter 
me to atoms; and says, ‘ Well, how d’ye do 
now, Captain 2’ with such a look, and in such a 
tone !—it always sounds to my ears, ‘ What! 
arnt you dead yet, Captain ?? Then he sits down 
in that chair; speaks three words in two hours, 
and those three in a whisper ; pullsa long face ; 
squeezes out a tear—his dismal undertaker- 
countenance lowering over me all the while! 
I'm not a nervous man, but— ;’ and he here rose 
from his sofa, struck a blow on a table which 
made every article upon it spin, and roared out 
in a voice loud enough to be heard from stem to 
stern of his old seventy-four, the Thunderer :— 
‘I’m not a nervous man; but d—n me if he 
doesn’t sometimes make me fancy I’m riding in 
a hearse to my own funeral, with him follow- 


ing as chief mourner !” 


But we must make an effort, even at the 
risk of barbarous mutilations, to give a more 
general specimen, and shall try our hand at 
‘ Early Rising.’ Such of our readers as may 
have read it heretofore in the London, or 
New Monthly, tor we forget in which of these 
magazines it appeared, will not regret to have 
it recalled to their recollection :— 

“T do not call him an early riser who, once 
in his life, may have been forced out of his bed 
at eight o’clock on a November morning, in 
consequence of his house having been on fire 
ever since seven; nor would I attach such a 
stigma to him who, in the sheer spirit of fool- 
hardiness and bravado, should for once and away 
‘awake, arise,’ even three or four hours earlier, 
in the same inclement season: J, myself, have 
done it! But the fact is, that the thing, asa 
constant practice, is impossible to one who is 
not ‘to the manner born.’ He must be taught 
it, as a fish is taught to swim, from his earliest 
infancy. * * 

“I know it may be objected to me that 
chimney-sweepers, dustmen, &c., are early 
risers ; but this I would rather take to be a vul- 
gar error than admit it as a fgct: what proof 
can you adduce that they have yet been to bed ? 
For my own part, I am unwilling to think so un- 
charitably of human nature as to believe that 
any created being would force another to quit 
his bed at five o'clock, on a frosty morning. * * 

“T have confessed that once, in the sheer 
spirit of bravado, I myself rose (or promised to 
rise,) at that ignominious period of the night, 
known, or rather heard of, by the term ‘ four in 
the morning.’ My folly deserved a severe punish- 
ment, which, indeed, it received in its own con- 
sequences: but, since I have lately been in- 
formed that ‘a good-natured friend’ is of opinion 
that it merits the additional chastisement of pub- 
lic exposure, I will (to spare him the pain of 
bestowing it upon me,) inflict the lash with my 
own hand. 

“T had the pleasure of spending the last 
Christmas holidays very agreeably with a family 
at Bristol. 

“ Having an appointment of some importance, 
for the eighth of January, in London, I had 
settled that my visit should terminate on Twelfth- 
night. On the morning of that festive occasion 
I had not yet resolved on any particular mode 
of conveyance to town; when, walking along 
Broad Street, my attention was brought to the 
subject by the various coach-adyertisements 





which were posted on the walls. The ‘ High- 
flyer’ announced its departure at three in the 
afternoon—a rational hour; the * Magnet’ at 
ten in the morning—somewhat of the earliest ; 
whilst the *‘ Wonder’ was advertised to start 
every morning at five precisely !!!—a glaring 
impossibility. * * # 

“We often experience an irresistible im- 
pulse to interfere in some matter, simply because 
it happens to be no business of ours; and, the 
case in question being clearly no affair of mine, 
I resolved to inquire into it. I went into the 
coach-office, expecting to be told, in answer to 
my very first question, that the advertisement 
was altogether a ruse de guerre. 

“ *So, sir,’ said I, to the book-keeper, ‘you 
start a coach to London at five in the morning ?” 

“* Ves, sir,’ replied he—and with the most 
perfect nonchalance ! 

“*You understand me? At five ?—in the 
MorNING ?” rejoined I, with an emphasis suffi- 
ciently expressive of doubt. 

“* Yes, sir: five toa minute—two minutes 
later you'll lose your place.” 

“This exceeded all my notions of human im- 
pudence. It was evident I had here an extra- 
ordinary mine to work; so I determined upon 
digging into it a few fathoms deeper. 

“*And would you, now, venture to book a 
place for me ?” 

“Tet you know directly, sir—_(Hand down 
the“ Wonder” Lunnun-book, there. }—when for, 
sir 2” 

“T stood aghast at the fellow’s coolness. 

“ After a momentary pause, ‘ For to-morrow,” 
said I. 

“*Full outside, sir; just one place vacant 

in. 
“The very word, ‘ outside,’ bringing forcibly 
to my mind the idea of ten or a dozen shiver- 
ing creatures being induced, by any possible 
means, to perch themselves on the top of a coach, 
on a dark, dull, dingy, drizzling morning in 
January, confirmed me in my belief that the 
whole affair was, what is vulgarly called a ‘ take- 
in.” 

“So you will venture then to book a place 
for me ?” 

“* Yes, sir, if you please.’ 

** And perhaps, you will go so far as to re« 
ceive half my fare ?” 

“ «Tf you please, sir—one pound two.” 

“© Well, you are an extraordinary person! 
Perhaps, now—pray be attentive—perhaps, 
now, you will carry on the thing so far as to re- 
ceive the whole ?” 

“ *Tf you please, sir—two pound four.’ 

“TI paid him the money, observing, at the 
same time, and in a tone calculated to impress 
his imagination with a vivid picture of attorneys, 
counsel, judge, and jury—* You shall hear from 
me again.’ ” 

“* Tf you please, sir; to-morrow morning, at 
five punctual—start to a minute, sir—thank’ee, 
sir—good morning, sir.’ 

“ And this he uttered without a blush!!! 

“To what expedients,’ thought I, as I left 
the office, ‘will men resort, for the purpose of 
injuring their neighbours! Here is one who ex- 
poses himself to the consequences of an action 
at law, or, at least, to the expense of sending me 
to town in a chaise and four, at a reasonable 
hour of the day ; and all for so paltry an advan- 
tage as that of preventing my paying a trifling 
sum to a rival proprietor—and on the preposte- 
rous pretence, too, of sending me off at five in 
the morning !” 

“ The first person I met was my friend, Mark 
Nortington, and. 

“ Even now, though months have since rolled 
over my head, I shudder at the recollection of 
the agonies I suffered, when assured by him of 
the frightful fact that I had, really and truly, 
engaged myself to travel in a coach which, 
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morning! * * 

“It may be asked why I did not forfeit my 
forty-four shillings, and thus escape the calamity. 
No; the laugh would have been too much 
against me: so, resolving to put a bold face on 
the matter, I I will not say I walked—I 
positively swaggered about the streets of Bristol, 
for an hour or two, with all the self-importance 
of one who has already performed some extra- 
ordinary exploit, and is conscious that the won- 
dering gaze of the multitude is directed towards 
him. Being condemned to the miseries, it was 
but fair I should enjoy the honours, of the un- 
dertaking. To every person I met, with whom 
I had the slightest acquaintance, I said aloud, 
‘I start at five to-morrow morning!’ at the same 
time adjusting my cravat and pulling up my 
collar; and went into three or four shops and 
purchased trifles, for which I had no earthly oc- 
casion, for the pure gratification of my vain-glory, 
in saying, ‘ Be sure you send them to-night, for 
I start at five in the morning !” 

* But, beneath all this show of gallantry, my 
heart, like that of many another hero on equally 
desperate occasions—my heart was ill at ease. 

* = * 

“T returned to Reeves’s Hotel, College Green, 
where I was lodging. * * * 

“The individual who, at this time, so ably 
filled the important office of ‘ Boots,’ at the 
hotel, was a character. Be it remembered that, 
in his youth, he had been discharged from his 
place for omitting to call a gentleman, who was 
to go by one of the morning coaches, and who, 
in consequence of such neglect, missed his jour- 
ney. This misfortune made a lasting impression 
on the intelligent mind of Mr. Boots. 

“ ¢ Boots,’ said I, in a mournful tune, * you 
must call me at four o’clock.’ 

“* Do ’ee want to get up, zur?’ inquired he, 
with a broad Somersetshire twang. 

“* Want it, indeed! no; but I must.’ 

“* Well, zur, I'll carl’ee ; if you be as sure to 
get up as I be to carl’ee, you'll not knoa what 
two minutes arter vore means in your bed. Sure 
as ever clock strikes, I’ll have’ee out, danged if 
I doant ! Good night, zur ;—and exit Boots. 

*¢* And now [ll pack my portmanteau.’ 

“ Tt was a bitter cold night, and my bed-room 
fire had gone out. Except the rush-candle, in a 
pierced tin box, I had nothing to cheer the gloom 
of a very large apartment, the walls of which 
(now dotted all over by the melancholy rays of 
the rushlight, as they struggled through the 
holes of the box,) were of dark-brown wainscot 
—but one solitary wax taper. There lay coats, 
trowsers, linen, books, papers, dressing materials, 
in dire confusion, about the room. In despair, 
Isat me down at the foot of the bed, and con- 
templated the chaos around me. My energies 
were paralyzed by the scene. Had it been to 
gain a kingdom, I could not have thrown a glove 
into the portmanteau ; so, resolving to defer the 
packing till the morrow, I got into bed. 

“ My slumbers were fitful—disturbed. Hor- 
rible dreams assailed me. Series of watches each 
pointing to the hour of rour, passed slowly be- 
fore me—then, time-pieces—dials of larger size 
—and, at last, enormous steeple-clocks, all point- 
ing to Four, FOUR, FOUR. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream, 

and endless processions of watchmen moved 
along, each mournfully dinning in my ears, 
* Past four o’clock.’ At length I was attacked 
by nightmare. Methought I was an hourglass 
—old Father Time bestrode me—he pressed 
upon me with unendurable weight—fearfully 
and threateningly did he wave his scythe above 
my head—he grinned at me, struck three blows, 
audible blows, with the handle of his scythe, on 
my breast, stooped his huge head, and shrieked 
in my ear— 

“* Vore o'clock, zur ; I zay it be vore o’clock.’ 





“Tt was the awful voice of Boots. 

“* Well, I hear you,’ groaned I. 

“* But I doan’t hear you. Vore o'clock, zur.’ 

“¢ Very well, very well, that'll do.’ 

“* Beggin’ your pardon, but it woan’t do, zur. 
*Ee must get up—past vore, zur.” * * * 

“ And here he thundered away at the door ; 
nor did he cease knocking till I was fairly up, and 
had shown myself to him in order to satisfy him 
of the fact. 

“* That “ll do, zur ; ’ee toald I to carl ’ee, and 
I hope I ha’ carld ’ee properly. 

“T lit my taper at the rushlight. On opening 
a window-shutter, I was regaled with the sight of 
a fog, a parallel to which London itself, on one 
of its most perfect November days, could scarcely 
have produced. A dirty, drizzling rain was fall- 
ing. My heart sank within me. It was now 
twenty minutes past four. I was master of no 
more than forty disposable minutes, and, in that 
brief space, what had I not todo! The duties 
of the toilet were indispensable—the portman- 
teau must be packed—and, run as fast as I might, 
I could not get to the coach-office in less than 
ten minutes. Hot water was a luxury not to be 
procured: at that villanous hour not a human 
being in the house (nor, do I firmly believe, in 
the universe entire,) had risen—my unfortunate 
self, and my companion in wretchedness, poor 
Boots, excepted. The water in the jug was 
frozen ; but, by dint of hammering upon it with 
the handle of the poker, I succeeded in enticing 
out about as much as would have filled a tea- 
cup. Two towels, which had been left wet in the 
room, were standing on a chair, bolt upright, as 
stiff as the poker itself, which you might almost 
as easily have bent. The tooth-brushes were 
riveted to the glass in which I had left them, and 
of which (in my haste to disengage them from 
their stronghold,) they carried away a fragment; 
the soap was cemented tothe dish ; my shaving- 
brush was a mass of ice. In shape more appall- 
ing Discomfort had never appeared on earth. I 
approached the looking-glass—Even had all 
the materials for the operation been tolerably 
thawed, it was impossible to use a razor by such 
a light. 

“* Who’s there ?” 

“* Now, if’ee please, zur; no time to lose; 
only twenty-vive minutes to vive.’ 

“<*T lost my self-possession—I have often 
wondered that morning did not unsettle my 
mind, 

“There was no time for the performance of 
anything like a comfortable toilet. I resolved 
therefore to defer it altogether till the coach 
should stop to breakfast. ‘Ill pack my port- 
manteau; that must be done.’ Jn went what- 
ever happened to come first to hand. In my 
haste, I had thrust in, amongst my own things, 
one of mine host’s frozen towels. Everything 
must come out again. 

* © Who's there?” 

“* Now, zur; ’ee’ll be too late, zur !” 

“ © Coming !” 

“ Everything was now gathered together—the 
portmanteau would not lock. No matter, it must 
be content to travel to town in a deshabille of 
straps. Where were my boots? In my hurry, 
I had packed away both pair. It was impossible 
to travel to London, on such a day, in slippers. 
Again was everything to be undone. 

“* Now, zur, coach be going.” 

“ The most unpleasant part of the ceremony 
of hanging (scarcely excepting the closing act) 
must be the hourly notice given to the culprit of 
the exact length of time he has still to live. Could 
any circumstance have added much to the 
miseries of my situation, most assuredly it would 
have been those unfeeling reminders. 

“* I'm coming,’ again replied I, with a groan. 
*T have only to pull on my boots.’ 

“They were both left-footed! Then must I 
open the rascally portmanteau again, 





“* Please, zur——’ 

“* What in the name of the ——.do you want 
now ?” 

*“* Coach be gone, please, zur.’ 
“Gone! Is there a chance ofm ertaking 
it?” du 

“ ¢ Bless’ee ! noa, zur; not as Jem Robbins 
do droive. He be vive mile off by now.’ 


“*You are certain of that ?” 

“*T warrant ’ee, zur.’ 

“ At this assurance I felt a throb of joy, which 
was almost a compensation for all my sufferings 


past. 

** Boots,’ said I, ‘you are a kind-hearted 
creature, and I will give you an additional half. 
crown. Let the house be kept perfectly quiet, 
and desire the chambermaid to call me—_’ 

“* At what o’clock, zur ?” 

“* This day three months at the earliest,” 


The Wife; and Woman's Reward. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 3 vols. London: 
Saunders & Otley. 

Mrs. Norton has produced a clever work, to 
the strengthening of the already strong army 
of female writers. It is true, that in her 
pages we are often reminded of the differ- 
ence which exists between our own tale- 
tellers and the Radcliffes and Lees of by- 
gone days. The latter, perhaps, possessed 
less subtle insight into the workings of the 
heart, less comprehensive views of society 
than their successors, but they wove their 
many-coloured web with all their hearts as 
well as hands—they wrought out laboriously 
their first conceptions, while too many modern 
novelists, (and we by no means intend to 
limit our remark to either sex,) from want of 
patience, or of earnest and sincere purpose, 
or want of money, are contented or con- 
strained to send forth to the world mere out- 
lines and fragments—full of genius though 
they be,—which the elder writers would 
have elaborated and connected into standard 
works of art; and therefore the productions 
of the latter, even when manifesting less 
variety of invention, less strength (but more 
steadiness) of wing, deserve to be, and will 
be, remembered and read, when these later 
and livelier works have gone to the “ tomb 
of the Capulets.” 

‘Woman’s Reward,’ the principal story, 
(for ‘The Wife’ only occupies the third vo- 
lume, and has been put prominently forward 
for the sake of the title) possesses a well sus- 
tained interest. The hero and heroine are 
the orphan children of a merchant who dies 
at Madeira; and, dying, commits his son to 
the guardianship of his sister, a few years 
his senior. As the tale proceeds, Mary 
Dupré sacrifices everything—comfort, home, 
even an engagement with her betrothed— 
for the sake of her brother’s real or imagi- 
nary happiness. ‘This brother is a vain, 
splendid, exacting, passionate creature, who 
betrays the playmate of his childhood to 
ruin—wears out the patience and destroys 
the happiness of his sister, and, at last, 
hurriedly contracts a stolen marriage with a 
nobleman’s daughter, as headstrong, and 
fascinating—though not quite so heartless— 
as himself; the sequel of which is, that his 
sister, who is made referee on both sides in 
the quarrels which are the inevitable con- 
sequence of such a marriage, is at last per- 
mitted to retire into obscurity. Further we 
may not tell, save that compensation for all 
her sorrows and endurances, comes—though 
very late; and we apprehend that the au- 
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thoress wishes to show that woman’s best 
reward is in the calm and contentedness of 
her own spirit; and not in gay weddings by 

ial licence, or the more sentimental hap- 
piness of love in a co é. The cha- 
racter of Lionel is well maintained through- 
out; Clavering, Mary’s lover, is less indivi- 
dual; the Bigleys (guardians to whom the 
children were intrusted) form a disagreeable, 
but characteristic group, redeemed by Jane 
and Rosabel, which last we could have mar- 
ried ourselves, even though she did not un- 
derstand being wooed in poetry. And this 
reminds us to speak of one of the great 
attractions of these volumes—the lyrics inter- 
spersed, which are the best we have seen 
from Mrs. Norton’s hand. We may further 
commend them for many beautiful touches 
of true feeling. But we must, we presume, 
give an extract, though it is always difficult 
to detach effective scenes from a continuous 
story. 

Our extract requires little explanation. 
An actress who appears at a country theatre 
is suddenly taken ill, and led from the 
stage, when about to sing one of her fa- 
vourite songs in a sentimental opera. Mary 
Dupré, who is among the audience, with her 
brother, and a roué friend of his, is interested 
by the manager’s apology, in which he states 
that the actress had just buried her only 
child—and visits her on the following morn- 
ing. Here is a part of the scene :— 


“On this floor were two doors, she knocked 
at the first, no one replied; at the second, and 
a man’s voice bid her enter, with an asperity of 
tone which made her pause. For a moment it 
crossed her mind that, perhaps, the little actress 
was not alone, and a burning blush crimsoned 
her cheek ; but on the summons to enter being 
sharply repeated, she obeyed, and found herself 
ina shabby room with a gaunt, pale, haggard- 
looking man, who paused in the midst ofa paint- 
ing he was finishing, and remained gazing at her, 
his pallet and brushes in one hand, and the other 
leaning on the easel. A wild expression of hope 
shot over his face, as in a foreign accent he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Madame wish to see some of my poor 
pictures ?” 

“* No’ said Mary gently; ‘I want to find 
—Miss Fitzharris—Mrs. Reid—a lady who was 
taken ill last night when acting.’ 

“* Tt is the next room, madame,’ said the poor 
painter ; and he courteously opened the door, 
and bowed, as Mary retired. She heard the 
heavy sigh with which he returned to his work ! 

“Gently and timidly she opened the adjoining 
door, and beheld the object of her solicitude ; 
her back was turned to Mary, and she was seated 
on a low chair by a child’s cot, her face con- 
cealed, and resting on her arms, which were flung 
across the bed. The boddice of her Swiss costume 
had been unlaced, and her hair was unplaited 
and damp with sprinkled water; but these hur- 
ried attentions on the part of those who had 
brought her home from the theatre, were all the 
symptoms of an attempt to undress her. As she 
sate then, she had evidently sat all night, and, 
probably, wept through lonely hours, before she 
fell into the heavy sleep which now had posses- 
sion of her. 

“ Mary remained, afraid to move, lest that 
slumber should be broken, and her eyes wan- 
dered round the comfortless room. A black 

mbazine dress hung on a nail in the wainscot ; 
a little table stood near, with the leg propped to 
make it steady on the uneven floor: on the table 
were a looking-glass, some bright ribands, similar 
to those worn in her hair, a rouge-pot, a bottle 
of oil, and a black crape handkerchief; and 
under it, a basket half covered with a black veil, 


. 





containing a quantity of faded cowslips, an ivory 
rattle, some broken toys, and an infant’s sash. 
A bed was at the further side of the apartment, 
and a carpenter’s hammer, a rule, and a few 
nails, were lying on the quilt. Mary shuddered, 
as she fancied that, perhaps, they had lain there 
since the day of the funeral.” 

The actress, who is young and beautiful, 
more sinned against than sinning, tells her 
story—the old tale of man’s heartlessness 
and woman's devotion :— 

“* Mr. Conolly is not then your child’s father,’ 
said Mary, breathlessly ; ‘not your betrayer ? 
Tell me, tell me quick—name him ; I have rea- 
sons for asking—I have a right to hear the worst.’ 
Then in a low, hoarse tone, she added, ‘ his name 
is not Lionel ?” 

“* Yes, yes,’ said the unhappy girl, that is 
his name—Lionel Dupré. You are his wife, 
perhaps; oh! forgive me! I won't hate you—I 
won't indeed ; I am very miserable !"—and she 
burst into a fresh flood of tears. 

“ © No,’ said Mary, with unnatural composure, 
* Tam only his sister—only his sister, thank God! 
I came here to help you—to serve you.” 

“ A long hysterical scream interrupted her ; 
—the person she addressed fell on her knees, 
looked up wildly and imploringly in her face, 
and exclaiming,‘ help me ! save me! you have 
forgot me, and I, you; but J am Annie Morri- 
son /*_sank in a dead faint at her feet. 

“ Mary looked at her as she fell. She offered 
no aid—she spoke no word ; soul and limb were 
alike paralyzed. Madeira days came back again ; 
old Morrison toiling up the hot hill, with fruit or 
books for her dying father ; Lionel playing in the 
garden with his rosy, flaxen-haired child; and 
the picture of Annie, as she lay that day on the 
floor of her shabby room, her golden hair hang- 
ing in damp masses round her death-like face, 
was burnt into Mary’s heart till her dying day. 

“ Meanwhile, the painter, who heard the 
scream and the heavy fall, opened the door and 
Mary awoke as from a dream.” 

Further on, is a very graceful and fanciful 
sketch of the Lady Clarice Lyle, whom the 
betrayer of Annie Morrison marries; another 
when she is a young mother ; and, at a later 
— of the story, a letter of the latter to 

ary, whom she had justly offended by a burst 
of jealous violence—which, with its childlike 
abandon of sorrow at the husband's unkind- 
ness—and its equally childlike craving for a 
reconciliation—is about the best thing in the 
book. But we must have done—without so 
much as having mentioned ‘ The Wife,’ 
which, however, is also a tale of power and 
feeling. 


The Gipsy; a Tale. By the Author of 
‘Richelieu,’ &c. 3 vols. London: Long- 
man & Co. 


‘ The Gipsy’ will have one great merit with 
novel readers ; the interest never flags, and, 
assuredly, the dénouement will not come upon 
them as a foregone conclusion. Mr. James 
is, we think, less constrained and artificial— 
less elaborate in his painting than usual: he 
appears, indeed, throughout to have been 
studious of simplicity. With few exceptions, 
the characters in this novel are unaffected 
and natural. Major Manners is a fine, gen- 
tlemanly fellow, after the author's own taste, 
we suspect ; for, we observe, that Mr. James 
delights to bring before us men who “ are not 
passion’s slaves,’ and Manners, though chival- 
rous in heart, is somewhat cold and reserved. 
But Pharold, the gipsy, is the real hero, a cha- 
racter well conceived and ably wrought out. 
The women, from Mrs, Falkland to Lelia, 





are all delightful, though all various, and the 
domestic scenes in which they come promi- 
nently forward, are life itself. The high 
dramatic characters are less to our liking ; 
the moving causes which influence and direct 
Lord Dewry, from his first outbreak with 
Manners to his last deliberate persecution of 
Pharold, are not very intelligible : Sir Roger 
Millington seems introduced only to delay 
the progress of the story, or to obtain evidence 
which is not wanted: and the dénouement is 
startling and unexpected, because the mo- 
tives, feelings, and conduct of Sir William 
Rider are unintelligible, as well after as be- 
fore the explanation. It is out of no disre- 
spect to Mr. James that we do not illustrate 
what we have here said by extracts, but, in 
truth, there is just now as great a super- 
abundance of novels as a dearth of everything 
else ; we disposed of some dozen volumes 
last week, have some dozens now on our 
table, although we have been labouring hard 
to makea clearance, and Mrs. Norton claimed 
precedence as a lady and a débutante. We 
the less regret this, as we can in few words 
offer our approbation of the present work, 
and the name of the writer will be a sufficient 
passport to its general circulation. 


Ten Years in South Africa: including a 
Particular Description of the Wild Sports 
of that Country. By Lieut. J. W. D. 
Moodie. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley. 


We have here a couple of amusing, and, as 
far as the lightness of their texture allows, 
instructive volumes. Little, indeed, remains 
to be discovered or described within the 
limits of our South African colony, but there 
is always some novelty in truth ; and, though 
others have written more precise or compre- 
hensive accounts of South Africa than Lieut. 
Moodie, few, or none, have maintained the 
same evenness of temper and impartiality of 
judgment. He does not, to be sure, always 
see things with a piercing eye, nor point them 
with the hand of a master; but good sense, 
good temper, and ingenuous good feeling, are 
conspicuous in every page of his volumes. 
Though not pretending to science, he occa- 
sionally follows up a vein of philosophic 
thought with sufficient ingenuity ; and geolo- 
gists will read, we doubt not, with satisfac- 
tion, his account of the sand hills between 
the Kaba and Bosjesman’s river, and of the 
mode in which the calcareous matter from 
pulverized sea shells operates in binding 
them firmly together. His narrative includes 
a great variety of topics, from the bright 
youth of the emigrant’s ~— to the sad 
record of their lingering demise: Dutch 
boors and wild beasts, continued droughts, 
and the blighting caprices of the colonial 
government, Kafirs, rust in corn, and mis- 
sionaries—all these our author touches on with 
the rare felicity of an unaffected manner. 
Lieut. Moodie left his paternal home in 
the Orkney Islands in 1819, to join his bro- 
ther, who had previously emigrated to the 
Cape Colony. In the following year he located 
with two of his brothers in Fredericksburg, a 
settlement commenced under the auspices of 
Sir Rufane Donkin, in the territory ‘a 
ceded by the Kafirs. The huts of the settlers 
were scarcely erected, when Lord C. Somer- 
set returned as Governor to the colony, 
frowned on the new settlement, and blasted 
its prosperity. Our author found some con- 
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solation for the abortion of his first plans in 


the pleasures of the chase. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Fredericksburg he received his 
first lessons in the art of elephant hunting, 
and one of them was well calculated, as our 
readers will perceive, to make a lasting im- 
pression on him:— 

“Before I got within fifty yards of the river, 
the elephants were within twenty paces of me, 
—the large female in the middle, and the other 
three on each side of her, apparently with the 
intention of making sure of me; all of them 
screaming so tremendously that I was almost 
stunned by the noise. I immediately turned 
round, cocked my gun, and aimed at the head 
of the largest—the female. But the gun, un- 
fortunately, from the powder being damp, hung 
fire till I was in the act of taking it from my 
shoulder, when it went off, and the ball merely 
grazed the side of her head. 

“ Halting only for an instant, the animal again 
rushed furiously forward. I fell—I cannot say 
whether struck down by her trunk or not. She 
then made a thrust at me with her tusk. For- 
tunately for me, she had only one, which still, 
more luckily missed its mark. Seizing me with 
her trunk by the middle, she threw me beneath 
her fore-feet, and knocked me about between 
them for a little space: I was scarcely in a con- 
dition to compute the time very accurately, but, 
judging from my feelings, it appeared an into- 
lerably long one, and I had great reason to com- 
plain of the ‘ leaden-footed’ minutes, which 
seemed to be hours in my uncomfortable situ- 
ation. 

“Once she pressed her foot on my chest with 
such force, that I felt the bones bending under 
the weight: and then she trod on the middle 
of my arm, which fortunately lay flat on the 
ground at the time. During this rough han- 
dling, however, I never entirely lost my recol- 
lection, else I have little doubt she would have 
settled my accounts with this world: but owing 
to the roundness of her foot, I generally managed, 
by twisting my body and limbs, to escape her 
direct tread. 

“ While I was still undergoing this buffeting, 
Lieutenant Chisholm, of the Royal African 
Corps, and Diedrick, a Hottentot, fired several 
shots at her from the side of a neighbouring hill, 
one of which hit her in the shoulder; and at the 
same time her companions, or young ones, re- 
tiring and screaming to her from the edge of the 
forest, she reluctantly left me, giving me a cuff 
or two with her hind feet in passing. 

“I rose, picked up my gun, and staggered 
away as fast as my aching bones would allow 
me; but, observing that she turned round, as 
if meditating a second attempt on my life, 
before entering the bush, I lay down in the long 
grass, by which means | escaped her obseryation. 

“On reaching the top of the steep hill on the 
opposite side of the valley, I met my brother, 
who had not been at this day’s hunt, but had 
run out on being told by one of the men that 
he had seen one of the officers killed. The per- 
son who carried him this intelligence, going up 
to him, very deliberately addressed him in the 
following manner, with the utmost sang froid: 
* Sir, I saw somebody killed by the elephant just 
now ; I don’t know whether it was your brother, 
or Mr. Chisholm; but killed he was, for I saw 
his brains,’ 7 3 

“ While my brother, Mr. Knight, of the Cape 
regiment, and I were yet talking of the adven- 
ture, an unlucky soldier of the Royal African 
Corps, of the name of M‘Clare, attracted the 
attention of a large male elephant, which had 
been driven towards the village. The ferocious 
animal, which, like that I had just escaped from, 
had been infuriated by the numerous wounds he 
had received, instantly gave chase, and caught 
him under the height where we were standing, 
carried him some distance in his trunk—then 





threw him down, and, bringing his fore feet 
together, trod and stamped upon him for a con- 
siderable time, till life was extinct. Leaving 
the body for a while, he again returned, as if to 
make quite sure of his destruction, and kneeling 
down, crushed and kneaded the body with his 
fore-legs. Then, seizing it again with his trunk, 
he carried it to the edge of the jungle, and threw 
it upon the top of a high bush.” 

Though Lieut. Moodie describes with 
much gusto the wild sports of South Africa, 
we doubt if he has ever seen the game of that 
country in a characteristic light. He never 
visited the Tarka or Sneeuwberg districts, 
where wild animals are still the lords para- 
mount of the plain—he never saw countless 
herds of springboks laying bare the pastures 
like flights of }ocusts—nor lions hunting in 
dry beds of the rivers a dozen at a time—nor 
did he see long regiments of gniis and zebras 
scouring along the horizon. 

Being obliged to abandon Fredericksburg, 
he obtained, after some delay, an estate near 
the Kaba, at the eastern extremity of the 
district of Uitenhage. A few hours sufficed 
to raise a hut under covert of a wood, from 
which descended, at night, whole droves of 
elephants and buffaloes, besides the ignoble 
horrors of leopards and hyenas; so that, 
however soundly our author might sleep, his 
cattle could not rest at all. The monotonous 
repetition of petty troubles soon exhausted 
the patience of our author's half-savage ser- 
vants, who deserted him one by one. 

“T was thus left alone on my new place, and 
in my new house, to lead a kind of Robinson- 
Crusoe life, with the pleasure of herding a troop 
of six hundred head of cattle, for five hundred of 
which I was responsible to the owner. I had 
also to provide firewood, and water to cook my 
victuals; and I could not leave the place to look 
out for other servants for fear of any accident 
happening to the cattle in my absence. I 
had never been in this situation before, and at 
first I felt very uncomfortable at the prospect 
before me. I determined, however, to try what 
I could do for myself. I had, fortunately, a 
considerable quantity of salt beef and plenty of 
coarse flour. 

* The first thing I did was to catch my horse, 
which I tethered close to the house, to have him 
at hand to bring my cattle home in the evening 
to the ‘ kraal,’ where they were secure from the 
hyenas, and other wild animals. I next turned 
all the calves loose, with their mothers, except 
one, which belonged to one of the tamest of the 
cows, which I designed to milk. I then went to 
the edge of the forest and carried home a large 
bundle of fire-wood on my back. This I found 
the most disagreeable part of my labour ; buta 
few days’ practice rendered iteasy. After these 
preliminary operations, I set to work and cooked 
as much beef, and made as many cakes, as would 
last me for two or three days, and then taking a 
book, I sat down and amused myself till the 
evening, when I brought my cattle home, and 
milked my cow. 

“My only companion in my solitude was a 
large tom cat, for my dogs had followed my Hot- 
tentot when he left me. This cat soon learned 
to know the cow that supplied him with milk, 
and when I was bringing the cattle home in the 
evening, after coming to meet me a few hundred 
yards from the house, he would follow close at 
her heels till I tied her up for the night, and he 
received his own share from the milkpail. 

“Sometimes I took my gun after breakfast, 
and wandered through the forest in search of 
buffaloes and bush-bucks, to vary my diet a little. 
In a few days I became not only quite recon- 
ciled to my situation, but even began to enjoy 
it.” 





Our author's account of the Kafirs ig ag. 
curate and lively :— 

“* We were much struck with the easy and no. 
ble carriage of the Kaffremen. In general their 
only clothing was a softened bullock’s hide, cut 
in an oval shape, and wrapped loosely round 
their shoulders. The Kaffres are elegantly 
formed, and are so exceedingly graceful in their 
general demeanour that they appear to be a na- 
tion of gentlemen. In their manners they are 
respectful without servility, and possess a native 
delicacy, which prevents them from giving of. 
fence by word oraction. There is no perceptible 
difference to be observed in their manners from 
the chief to the poorest of the tribe. Property, in 
fact, is much more equally distributed among the 
Kaffres than in civilized societies. * ° 

“This constitutes the happiness of the infant 
state of society; and, if we may judge by the 
free and cheerful manners which characterize the 
Kaffres, we may conclude that they are a happy 
people. i 

““ As soon as we entered the Kaffre territory, 
a new and enlivening scene awaited us. Every 
Kaftre we met on our way came up to us in the 
most frank and easy manner and shook us cor- 
dially by the hand; yet without the slightest 
appearance of vulgar confidence, or forwardnesg, 
They evidently showed by their demeanour, 
which was at once graceful and modest, that 
they considered us their superiors, but that they 
felt, at the same time, they were freemen and 
were entitled to address us on terms of equality.” 

The Kafirs are as remarkable for their 
strong common sense as for their corporeal 
symmetry. In their negotiations with the 
colonial government, their chiefs, and the 
Governor of the Cape colony, have some- 
times apparently changed places in the 
scale of civilization—the former being the 
enlightened, the latter the barbarian party. 
The Kafir chiefs repeatedly urged to the 
late Governor the cruelty and impolicy of the 
Commendo system ; they urged the injustice 
and barbarity of retaliating on a community 
the crimes of individuals—they offered to pay 
double for the cattle stolen by their peo 
but this equitable offer was rejected, and 
disgraceful system of reciprocal pillage was 
adopted, which has plunged the colony into 
its present calamities. : 

In one passage (and in one alone) relating 
to a very important class of the South African 
population, we find our author guilty of an 
undue harshness of expression :— 

“ The offspring of the Dutch by the Hottentot 
women are distinguished for uniting in their 
persons the vices of both races. In point of 
understanding, they are superior to the Hot- 
tentots; and, by what I have seen of them, 
should think that, under other circumstances, 
many of them would show a decided superiority 
over the Dutch: they assume it over the Hot- 
tentots, with whom they live, and hate the white 
population, to whose society they can never 
aspire: they are also a taller and stouter race 
than the Hottentots, and share in some degree 
in the constitutional tendency of the Dutch to 
corpulence. The intermixture of races seems to 
improve the intellectual powers as much as it 
does the bodily proportions.” 

The viciousness of the Mulattos or Bas- 
taards, as the Dutch call them, must arise 
from their unfavourable position in society, 
and Lieut. Moodie does not appear to have 
considered that by far the greater number 
the class which he here censures stand on 
independent ground, and beyond the reach 
of sinister influences. The Mulatto progeny 
of Europeans and Hottentots are remarkably 
vigorous and handsome, the defects of the 
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Hottentot physiognomy disappearing entirely | sportings of fancy as frivolous, and the or- 


in the second generation. 
Europeans and Malay slaves, on the other 
hand, who are much handsomer than Hot- 
tentots, always preserve the ugliness of their 
parents. The whole north-eastern frontier 
of the colony, beyond the Orange River, is 
now occupied by Bastaards or Mulattos of 
the former breed, called, in the obsolete Hot- 
tentot language, Griquas, or men with shoes. 
The Griquas are free from any innate vicious- 
ness of character: though bold and resolute, 
they are easily governed; and Waterboer, the 
chief of their nation, is a diminutive bush- 
man of the lowest caste, who commands their 
respect by his natural abilities. The Griquas 
are not dependent on the colony, but their 
importance to it as a barrier against the 
wilder nations of the interior, has led to a 
close alliance with them. It was agreed in 
December last, that Waterboer and the Go- 
vernor of the Cape Colony shall for the future 
communicate directly with one another, and 
that the former shall receive annually from 
the British 100/. and 200 muskets for the de- 
fence of the frontier. 


A Poet's Portfolio; or, Minor Poems: in 
three books. By James Montgomery. 
London: Longman & Co. 


Ler unbelievers say what they will, they can 
never make our world utterly prosaic; the 
spirit of song is immortal, and would live for 
ever, if only in the heart of man’ and to us, 
to borrow a word from our brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the present “ re- 
vival” among our poets has been most in- 
teresting and gratifying. 

The fame of James Montgomery, as it 
has been wide spread, has also been peculiar, 
for he may be called, without offence, the 
poet of the Dissenters. His works will he 
found on shelves too narrow to admit the 
metrical romances of Scott, and they have 
given hours of happiness to many a gentle 
one who shrunk with fear at the names of 
Byron and Moore, and even deemed the lofty 
Wordsworth himself too excursive in his 
fights, and too coldly philosophical. We 
have often, in idle moments, speculated upon 
the mind of this large class of persons who 
live on their useful and active lives so little 
regarded and thought of by the rest of the 
world. It was as the speech of this mind 
from the mouth of a strong man, that Adam 
Clarke’s biography was so interesting to us, 
beyond the mere gratification of personal 
curiosity—it is as the song of this mind 
that we look on the manly and enthusiastic 
verses of James Montgomery. As the poet, 
from being set on high, a little nearer the 
heavens than his brethren in general, sees 
further out into the distance, and may per- 
chance overlook the dwarf party-walls which 

ge out sect from sect, and system from 
system,—it is to him that we ought to look 

r the spreading abroad of a large and bene- 
volent faith—it is he who should be earnest in 


diffusing a spirit of love and toleration. All | 
religious poets are seers as well as singers, | 


and have a large stewardship committed to 
them. 
discharged his duty faithfully—we do not 
remember one line of Montgomery’s verse 
which is troubled with bitterness or bigotry. 
He is zealous, simple, affectionate ; the man, 





The one under notice has always | 


he children of | naments of manner, as likely to detract from 


the unction of the matter: he has a familiar 
eye for nature, a genuine love of what is 
free and noble, and has written verses which 
are not the property of a sect, but belong 
to the whole world. Of these may be men- 
tioned his early poems, written while he was 
in York Castle, and one piece in particular, 
‘The Common Lot,’ which, in its own pecu- 
liar manner, is unsurpassed. 

If the present collection of small poems, 
many of which have appeared in Annuals, 
does little to increase his general fame, it 
will still be welcome to all with whom he is 
already a household bard. We are pressed 


for space this week, and can only give one of 


the poems we had marked for extract :— 
The Sky-Lark. 


(ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND.) 


On hearing one singing at daybreak, during a sharp frost, on the 

17th of February, 1832, while the author was on travel. 

O warn away the gloomy night, 
With music make the welkin ring, 
Bird of the dawn !—On joyful wing, 

Soar through thine element of light, 
Till nought in heaven mine eye can see, 
Except the morning-star and thee. 


O welcome in the cheerful day! 
Through rosy clouds the shades retire, 
The sun hath touch’d thy plumes with fire, 
And girt thee with a golden ray : 
Now shape and voice are vanish’d quite, 
Nor eye nor ear can track thy flight. 
Could I translate thy strains, and give 
Words to thy notes in human tongue, 
The sweetest lay that e’er I sung, 
The lay that would the longest live, 
I might record upon this page, 
And sing thy song from age to age. 
But speech of mine can ne’er reveal 
Secrets so freely told above, 
Yet is their burden joy and love 
And all the bliss a bird can feel, 
Whose wing in heaven to earth is bound, 
Whose home and heart are on the ground. 


Unlike the lark be thou, my friend ! 
No downward cares thy thoughts engage, 
But in thine house of pilgrimage, 
Though from the ground thy songs ascend, 
Still be their burden joy and love, 
—Heaven is thy home, thy heart above. 
It is pleasant to think that the sound and 
unobtrusive merit of the poet has lately met 
its reward, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* The Heir of Mordaunt.’—This is a pleasant 
specimen of the novel of society; and, without 
one single new character or incident, possesses 
interest enough to carry the reader through 
the entire three volumes. The heroine, Augusta 
Mordaunt, very early makes the acquaintance of 
her future husband, the Lord Delmore; but 
difficulties must, of course, come between the 
lovers, or the tale would end in its first volume, 
and these are very opportunely supplied, by a 
brilliant Lady Caroline Mortimer, who acquires 
an influence over our heroine, and uses it for 
the worst of purposes; and a Mr. Stafford, a 
rival suitor, whom she accepts in a moment of 
pique, dismisses when the wedding day comes 
near, and again accepts, and all but marries, for 
reasons which our friends had rather read for 
themselves than be told. There is also an ex- 
cellent Rector’s family (what modern novel of 
this class is without its excellent Rector?) and 
other characters introduced, enough to keep up 
the game to the end—if not with great spirit, 
at least without anything like a weary pause. 

* The Descent into Hell. Second Edition, re- 
vised and re-arranged, &c. by John A.Heraud.’— 
The converse of all the remarks which we lately 
took occasion to make upon the American Poets, 
might be applied to Mr. Heraud. It is impos- 
sible to follow him through half a dozen pages, 


| without feeling that we are led along, or (to use 


of all others, to move those who reject the | a more exact figure) are toiling after a man of 





original mind—that weare listening to one whose 
lips have been touched by the live coal from 
the altar, but who, by the abstruseness of the 
subjects he selects, and the involved and cum- 
brous manner of his treating them, places him- 
self at once beyond the sphere of all common 
sympathies and intellects; and in so much falls 
short of fulfilling his mission. For, though it 
is the poet’s noblest privilege to enter alone 
into the Holy of Holies, he must not declare 
to the multitude without, what has been re- 
vealed to him, in an unknown tongue. How 
shall he win them to listen, unless they can 
understand? Qurs is no shallow objection to 
momentous themes and lofty thoughts, as the 
subjects and garniture of verse: the poetry of 
the day is far too much for “ the waiting gentle- 
women,” and it would gain strength and autho- 
rity in proportion as its tone was heightened. 
But when to dignity (and difficulty) of matter, 
we add entanglement of manner, the work 
ceases to be poetical; and while we admire the 
talent displayed in its structure, we can only 
grieve that it has not been put forth in a more 
available form. This new edition of ‘The De- 
scent into Hell,’ contains many changes and 
improvements ; it is followed by ‘ Uriel,’ a mys- 
tic fragment, which, though it contains some 
very fine verse, is, we confess, too spiritual and 
far-soaring for our taste. There are also three 
odes ; one of them a glowing and solemn version 
of Klopstock’s ‘ Der Friihlingsfeyer ;’ and an- 
other, ‘ The Autumnal Benediction,’ written in 
emulation of that fine poem, from which we 
select a portion ;— 


The God of Harvest! 
Children of Nature born ; 
From His full horn 
The Sey which ye reap—confess his Love, who 

eel! 
Feel ye not Him in the soft airs, that now 
Fan, in the noontide heat, the sweating brow ? 
Him in these gentle drops that, big and few, 
Fall on the weary, like refreshing dew ? 
Your eyes are raised, as if to Him, on high— 
The clouds a little dim the sky— 
No breeze is stirring, and a sudden calm 
Quiets the sense, subdued as if with balm. 
—All still—how still! Children of Nature ; she 
Awaits in silence what shall be— 
The All-Present makes his Presence known, 
Not only (as felt) by the deep Heart alone— 
But to the Ear, and to the Eye, 
Audibly and visibly. 
How glows the air !— 
. 7 


Kneel, 


* . 

Merciful Father! in the Spring heard we 
Thy thunder, and saw thee ' 

In the dark teeming clouds. Then poured the rain, 

To feed the budding grape, to swell the springing 
grain— 

—Therefore we will not fear, 

Because thou comest now in majesty, 

Though the Sun hide himself, ere thou appear : 

Not deathless he—but the Soul cannot die ! 

—The Corn has ripened with the Sun and Dew, 

The Showers have swelled the ears—we watched it 
while it grew— ‘ 

Now the ripe Shocks stand in the field up-piled, 

And Man rejoices—God is reconciled. 

* John Smith's Suggestions on National Educa- 
tion.’—‘ Rev. N. S. Smith’s Letter on the State of 
Education in England’—It is singular to find 
two authors of the same name, simultaneously 
publishing works on the same subject, pointing 
out the same evils, and suggesting the same re- 
medies. Both condemn the parrot system of 
education, too common in England—both com- 
plain that children are taught from books, much 
that would be more efficiently learned by their 
senses—both declare that legislative interference 
is necessary to effect a beneficial reform, and 
both recommend the establishment of a poly- 
technic model school at the expense of the go- 
vernment. The Rev. N.S. Smith has givena 
plan and specification of the proposed school, 
which seems well calculated for the intended 
purpose. 

‘ Macdougal’s Outlines of Geography.’—The 
information contained in this book is accurate, 
but unfortunately it is conveyed in the ex- 
ploded form of question and answer. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 
BAROMETRICAL AND OTHER OBSERVA- 
TIONS BY SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 

[Extracts from, and abstracts of, a Letter from 
Sir John Herschel to J. Hudson, Esq., late Assist- 
ant Secretary to the Royal Society, dated Jan. 8.] 


Meteorology of the Cape.—* I observe that Me- 
teorology is continually occupying a larger and 
larger share of attention ; and I read with plea- 
sure the article on that subject in the Atheneum,t 
directing, still more strongly, the public attention 
to the subject, and followed up by the regular 
communication of the Meteorological Journal of 
the Royal Society. A sea voyage, and a resi- 
dence in a climate every way so remarkable as 
this, has a powerful tendency to make a man a 
meteorologist, (at least in wish,) and I have, ac- 
cordingly, been led to pay much more attention 
to the phenomena of the weather, and the imdi- 
cations of meteorological instruments, since leav- 
ing England, than ever I did before. In one 
respect I regret this, as coming to the subject 
with a copious stock of ignorance of the results 
already arrived at,—I mean those of the last ten 
or fifteen years,—since people have begun to 
combine facts systematically, and reason on 
them, with something positive in general physics 
to ground reasoning upon.” 

Barometric Comparisons.—1. Sir John Her- 
schel’s fine mountain barometer having been 
accurately compared with the Standard baro- 
meter of the Royal Society, accompanied him 
in an extensive scientific tour which he made 
through France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Sicily, and was on that occasion succes- 
sively compared with the other barometers in 
the principal observatories of Europe. On his 
return to England it was again compared with 
the Standard of the Royal Society, and although 
it had ascended with Sir John to the craters of 
Vesuvius and Etna, (in the latter case “ under 
circumstances very trying to the instrument,”) 
it was found to give the same difference within 
the three-thousandths of an inch as that obtained 
in the first instance before setting out. 2. In 
1832, the same mountain barometer was lent to 
Professor Henderson, on his going out as Astro- 
nomer Royal to the Cape, and, having been com- 
pared both on setting out, and again in the fol- 
lowing year on his return, the second difference 
was on this occasion the same as in the former 
case,—namely, only the three-thousandths of an 
inch. 3. Before Sir John Herschel’s leaving 
England in 1833, it was again compared with 
the Royal Society’s Standard, (giving the same 
difference as before,) and, on his arrival at the 
Cape, was compared with the barometer of the 
Royal Observatory in that colony; the deter- 
mination of altitude in this latter instrument, as 
compared with the Royal Society’s, by the in- 
termedium of the mountain barometer, being 
the same within the five-thousandths of an 
inch as made on the former occasion by Professor 
Henderson; the mountain barometer having, in 
the course of these comparisons, made three 
voyages to and from the Cape. 

Meteorological Festivals.—The South African 
Literary and Philosophical Institution, at the 
instance of Sir John Herschel, have appointed a 
standing Meteorological Committee, to collect 
observations, and reduce them; and, among 
other regulations, have passed the following re- 
solution :—“ On four fixed days in each year, 
21st of March, 21st of June, 21st of September, 
and 21st of December, (unless any of these 
days should fall on Sunday, in which ease, for 
the 21st substitute the 22nd,) we undertake to 
make horary observations of the barometer, 
thermometer, wet and dry thermometer, clouds, 
winds, meteors, &c. &c. at the commencement 
of each hour (per clock) mean time at the place, 


t See No. 353. 











for thirty-six hours ; beginning at six o’clock in 
the morning of the 21st, and ending at six o’clock 
in the evening of the 22nd. Thus a complete 
twenty-four hours is sure to be embraced in cor- 
responding, or, at least, interpolable observations 
for all longitudes.” Sir John Herschel has drawn 
up a brochure on this subject for South African 
distribution, and we trust our contemporaries 
will give the aid of their columns, to circulate 
as widely as possible the above resolution of 
the South African Institution ; and thus, as Sir 
John observes, “if possible, get meteorologists 
in England and elsewhere, by land and by sea, 
over the whole globe, to set apart these four 
days as great meteorological festivals, when every 
man is to be at his post.” 

Equatorial Depression.—Sir John Herschel, in 
the observations made during his voyage out to 
the Cape, remarked the interesting phenomenon, 
that “the barometer under the Equator has a 
lower mean altitude than in north or south lati- 
tude, and that the increase of altitude is steadily 
maintained at least as far as either tropic,—the 
equatorial depression amounting to about two- 
tenths of an inch.” We had the pleasure of 
laying before our readers, in our number for 
October 18, 1834, an early intimation of this 
fact, communicated by Sir John Herschel to 
Capt. Horsburgh, and we have now, in the pre- 
sent communication, the further satisfaction of 
giving the remarks of Sir John on the probable 
cause to which it owes its origin among the grand 
operations of nature. “The physical cause is 
not far to seek. It consists in the upward suction, 
which is the immediate consequence of the over- 
flow of the equatorial atmospheric column into 
the extra-tropical regions, and which is not im- 
mediately compensated by the under-current of 
the Trades. It is a dynamical result, into which 
time enters as an essential element. In this (as 
in the tides) equilibrium is not established in- 
stanter, and this gives room for the developement 
of appreciable differences of tension in different 
parts of the circuit.” 

Barometric Fluctuation —Sir John Herschel 
states that he has, since his arrival at the Cape, 
been collecting data for an inquiry into the laws 
of barometric fluctuation in those regions, and 
having, fortunately, met with a fine series of 
fifty-seven months’ observations by Capt. Bance, 
registered in Cape Town, he has undertaken the 
labour of reducing them. “They exhibit an 
extremely regular fluctuation of three-tenths of 
an inch, by which the barometer stands higher 
in July than in January. On the other hand, by 
the Calcutta Registers, as published by Prinsep, 
for the last two years and a half, it appears that 
the reverse obtains there,—the barometer stand- 
ing higher in January than in July by about 
.52 inch. Thus, it appears that there is an annual 
bodily transfer of a certain considerable mass of 
air from hemisphere to hemisphere ; and of this, 
too, the cause is obvious, being the more heated 
state of that hemisphere over which the sun is 
vertical, in comparison with that on which he 
shines obliquely.” 

Intensity of the Sun’s Rays.—* I do not know,” 
Sir John observes, “ whether I ever mentioned 
to you my ‘Actinometer,’ (a«rtv,—a sun-beam,) 
an instrument long used by me for obtaining a 
direct measure of the intensity of the sun’s rays. 
The following may give you some notion of the 
purity of our sky and the force of our sunshine,— 

Effect observed here the day before 

yesterday . 

Usual effect of ordinary good sun- 

shine in England 
I find this instrument extremely sure and uni- 
form in its indications; and having now had 
nearly eleven years’ experience of it, I can safely 
say that it is perfectly adapted to the purpose. 
For this reason I shall draw up and forward to 
the Royal Society, very shortly, an account of its 
construction and use.” 





HISTORICAL SITES. 
BY LADY MORGAN. 

Enctanp, which has produced the three great. 
est poets of the modern world, is singularly de. 
ficient in poetical nationality,—a noble quality, 
distinct from egotism,—a quality that awakens 
reverence for sites hallowed by the memory of 
compatriot genius, and consecrates every spot 
reminiscent of events influential on a people's 
greatness. 

In England, genius has few shrines erected 
in the public imagination through the medium 
of material landmarks commemorating its pass. 
ing existence, and identifying the scenes of its 
splendid and beneficent exertions. Shaks 
Milton, and Byron,—each the bright star of his 
cotemporary galaxy,—are illustrations of the 
proposition. Neglected, or persecuted, or blight. 
ed, while living, in death their dwelling on earth 
is marked by no tablet ; no mausoleum (the re. 
ceptacle of their ashes) rises beneath the fretted 
roof of the national Pantheon. Shakspeare was 
buried at Stratford; Milton in St. Giles’s, Crip. 
plegate (the very stone which marked the hal- 
lowed spot having been removed and never re- 
placed+); while the bier of Byron passed the 
towers of Westminster Abbey, on its way to the 
parish church of a remote village. In one age, 
a Dean and Chapter of Westminster deemed 
the name of the inspired author of the ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ a profanation to the repository of regal and 
prelatical greatness: it was declared by Dr. 
Spratt to be “too detestable to be read, (even 
incidentally) on the walls of a building dedicated 
to devotion.”t In another age, the same au- 
thorities refused to Byron an inscription in 
that “corner,” where the poets of England are 
huddled together in a petty space, and over- 
shadowed by the monuments of women, who 
lived without character, and of men who died 
without distinction.§ Shakspeare owed the re- 
suscitation of his fame to an actor, like himself; 
he owed, also, to that actor the highest honours 
paid to his memory. But what have the Uni- 
versity-bred men of England, or its “ most think- 
ing” people, done to preserve from ruin the dwell- 
ing-place of him who has raised the literary cha- 
racter of England to unrivalled eminence ? What 
has been done for the house at Stratford, which, 
like that of Loretto, should be enshrined in 
marble, and gemmed with the votive offerings of 
the intellectual world ? If that house still exists, 
if the identical chimney-corner is preserved, by 
whose hearth the fresh smelling forest scenery of 
* As you like it,’—the joyous wit of Falstaff—the 
philosophy of Hamlet—the poetry and passion 
of Macbeth and Romeo, were conceived and 
embodied—by whom has the fane been rescued 
from destruction? By a poor woman, to whose 
sordid cares it is abandoned, and who derives & 
pittance from the contributions of foreigners who 
crowd, as pilgrims, to the Mecca of English ge- 
nius, to offer that homage, so scantily bestowed 
at home. 





+ This | was compensated through the liberality 


of the late Mr. Whitbread, at whose expense a bust, 
by Bacon, of the great poet, was erected in the church. 

t The Dean and Chapter of Westminster were more 
liberal to the memory of Caxton. On being applied 
by the Roxburghe Club, for leave to erect a 
the Abbey to him whose works issued from the 
Sanctuary of Westminster in the reign of Edward 
the Fourth, they replied, by the pen of the former 
Dean’s son, that a tablet to the late Mr. Caxton 
would not be objected to; for which they would con- 
sider the price. (See Atheneum, No. 324.) Ob! this 
price to the pit, box, and gallery of Westminster 
Abbey ! 4 

§ More than one heroine of the drama, not quite as 
exemplary for virtue and unblemished charact as the 
Farrens, Siddons, Bruntons, and other estimable ac- 
tresses of the present age, have found “ snug I in 
the Abbey.” Mrs. Oldfield, the public mistress of Mr. 
Mainwaring and of General Churchill, was laid in state 
in the Jerusalem Chamber. Her funeral, splendidly 
‘got up,” in Westminster Abbey, with permission 
the Dean and Chapter, was attended by the pindes! 
nobility of the land, “ some of whom were her pall- 
bearers.”— See Leigh Hunt’s London Journal, a 
delightful periodical. 
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And where stand the dwellings of Milton ? 
Is the house, in which he wrote his glorious 
‘Defence for the people of England,’ and his 
treatise on * The likeliest means to remove Hire- 
lings out of the Church,’ unknown to the English 

ple—unknown to the church reformers of 

land? Does no inscription of national respect 
emblazon its walls, does no column rise in its 

ens? Has no literary institution purchased 
and preserved it, as a monument of the great 
and stirring times it recalls? And does it stand 
unrevered and unvisited by the “ curled darlings 
of the nation,” who flock to Weimar to worship 
at the shrine of Goethe, or have searched every 
corner of Germany for literary localities, to re- 
cord in the overladen Magazines and Annuals 
the whereabouts of sickly sentimentalists and 
dreaming metaphysicians ? 

It was not always thus. Even in the darkest 
hour of Milton's adversity, when the untiring 
vengeance of the Stuarts thirsted for his blood,|| 
and his timid, ungrateful, and prostrate country- 
men abandoned him to his fate, his house was a 
shrine to illustrious foreigners, to whom he was 
still the principal object of regard and venera- 
tion, in England. If, in the reign of Cromwell, 
the Latin secretary of state had shared with the 
Protector the homage of continental visitors, in 
the hour of his danger and desolation the emi- 
nent of all countries flocked to his deserted 
house in Bread Street, with a feeling of almost 
religious veneration, as the birthplace of the de- 
fender of the British republic. 

In 1652, when Milton was at the summit of his 
genius, his fame, and his prosperity, he removed 
to his residence in Petty France, which he occu- 
pied till the Restoration. “ It was a handsome 
house” (says the best of his biographers) “ opening 
into St. James’s Park, adjoining the mansion of 
Lord Scudamore.” It was also a garden house, 
such as the imaginative love to occupy, and all 
within its view was poetical and picturesque, for 
it stood in the time-honoured dominions of the 
Abbots of Westminster, and commanded the 
towers of the halls of the Tudors. In this house 
Milton wrote that splendid answer to the hireling 
Salmasius, the paid defender of prelacy, royalty, 
and Charles, in which he first propounded the 
axiom, that political power by right emanated 
from the people, for whose good it should be 
exercised, and for whose good it may rightfully 
be resumed. Here, too, amidst many other 
products of his full and teeming mind, he struck 
out, and nearly completed the most glorious of 
all known poems, his Paradise Lost. This house 
still remains, but remains unhonoured, save by a 
few of the working class, who live and labour 
in its neighbourhood—the class who are educat- 
ing themselves—the class who gathered round 
the poet’s grave when, in 1792, it was opened, 
“when the people came from all quarters for a 
sight of his bones; and happy was the man who 

me possessor of any portion of the sacred 
Telics,”-+ 
This house, whence Milton dates so many of 





| The Duke of York, in the hey-day of his honours 
and greatness, went to satisfy a malignant curiosity, by 
visiting Milton in his own house. He asked him if he 
did not regard the loss of his sight as a judgment for 
his writings against the king. Milton replied, calmly, 
“If your Highaess thinks calamity is an indication of 
Heaven’s wrath, how do you account for the fate of 
the king, your father? I have lost but my eyes—he 
lost his head.” 

On the duke’s return to court, he said to the king, 
“ Brother, you are greatly to blame that you don’t have 
that old rogue Milton hanged.” 

“ What!” said the king, “‘ Have you seen Milton 2?” 

“ Yes,” answered the duke, “‘ 1 have seen him.” 

“In what condition did you find him ?”’ 

“ Condition? why he is old, and very poor.” 

“Old and poor,” said the king, “and blind, too— 
you are a fool, James, to have him hanged; it would 
be doing him a service. No, if he is poor, old, and 
preg he is miserable enough in all conscience; let 

ive.” 

t Symmons’s Life of Milton. 





his letters and works,} in whose gardens he re- 
ceived so many illustrious foreigners, is now no 
longer “a garden house,” as when he fled from 
it at the Restoration, to avoid an ignominious 
death. It is now inclosed in the coarse purlieus 
of mechanical industry and vulgar bustle.§ The 
hall is portioned into a shop and passage, and the 
shuttered windowsare labelled with “this house 
to let.” Its once spacious stairs are contracted 
to a steep, narrow flight ; and little of the inte- 
rior remains as it was in the 17th century, but 
an attic, beside whose cavernous chimney Milton 
is said to have written during the winter, “ when 
his vein was happiest, and from whose elevated 
casement, hanging over his garden, he must have 
watched the return of his own favourite spring— 
Fair season budding sprays, sweet smelling flowers, 
And quite forgot earth’s turmoils, spite, and wrong. 
Drummonp, 

But if the house of the blind republican be 
thus neglected, where stands the dwelling of the 
poet of many quarterings? Which of the aris- 
tocratic muses of the St. James’s Parnassus would 
venture to point to the princes and ambassadors 
of Russia and Austria the mansion of the Italian 
liberal—of the champion of Greece ? There was, 
indeed, a time, when the house of Byron was not 
unknown to fame—when Fashion, like a poor 
petitioner, stood waiting at its threshold in sup- 
plication for admittance—when Love, laughing 
at surly porters, forced the pass, and fools rushed 
in, and angels did not fear to tread the luxurious 
saloons of the modern Alcibiades. But, when 
the open scorner of cant ceased to keep terms 
with hypocrisy, the Tartuffes, who could pardon 
vices in princes, and do homage to royal mis- 
tresses, as the givers of all good things, placed 
the frail young poet under the anathema of 
fashionable morality, and then he was left “ alone 
on his desolate hearth ;” his house, like one 
marked by the yellow flag of pestilence, was 
avoided and forgetten ; and when its immortal 
master retired in disappointment and disgust 
from the country he had illustrated, the paternal 
abbey of Childe Harold would have been demo- 
lished and swept away by the greedy hand of 
speculation, but for the intervention of private 
sympathy, and school-formed affection. || 

If, then, the most thinking people of Europe 
think the memory of their great poets best em- 
balmed in their own works, and leave to the meri- 
dian blood of southern climes the honouring of lite- 
rary genius in the consecration of its dwellings, 
they show an equal indifference with regard to 
their more substantial benefactors. In which ofthe 
places of popular resort rise the statues of the 
philosophers and the statesmen, to whom Eng- 
land is indebted for the lights of science and the 
t Andrew Marvell addresses Milton as“ My honoured 
friend, Jno. Milton, Secretary for the Foreign Affairs, at 
his house in Petty France, Westminster.” 

§ It is No. 9,in York Street, Westminster. The 
writer of this article has recently visited it. On in- 
quiring at a green-grocer’s shop for Milton’s house, the 
mistress knew at once the object of our search, and 
pointed it out as “ next door to the undertaker’s.” The 
undertaker, too, an intelligent young man, did the 
honours of the locality with a pleased alacrity, which 
bespoke his knowledge and regard of the gifted being who 
had given the edifice its celebrity. Having charge of the 
key, he abandoned his work to conduct us through every 
room ; and, after having patiently pointed out what was 
remarkable in the interior, he returned with us to his 
own house to obtain a view of the garden front:—for 
Milton’s garden had been added to that of Jeremy 
Bentham. In the gable of the house is an almost ob- 
literated inscription, intimating, that ‘‘ Here lived John 
Milton, the prince of poets.’’ The philosopher of utility, 
though proud of the neighbourhood, is said to have been 
very cautious of pointing it out to his guests till he had 
first ascertained that they had no poetical pretensions 
of their own, having been fairly worn out with the 

ffected nd calculated enthusiasm of the dis- 
A drawing 
r. Franklin, an ingenious 
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ciples of the modern Secing yeep school. 
has just been finished by 

artist, who proposes to publish a lithography of it, 


which will shortly appear. The last occupant of Mil- 
ton’s residence was Mr. Hazlitt. 

|| Colonel Wildman, the favourite schoolfellow of Lord 
Byron, has made Newstead Abbey a monument of his 
own taste and liberal spirit, no less than of his devotion 
to its former illustrious owner. 





amelioration of itssocial condition? The statues 
of Bacon, Hampden, and Sydney—the St. Johns 
of the dark desert of despotism and ignorance— 
the illustrious precursors of the reform of all 
knowledge,—present not their intellectual images 
to animate the popular gaze, and to elevate the 
popular feelings. Among the many statues of 
“stout gentlemen” in wigs and armour, with 
truncheoned hands and best leg foremost, which 
occupy the aristocratic squares and high places of 
the metropolis, there beams forth no sculptured 
beauty of mind, which, while it forms a study 
for art, holds forth a bright example to patriot- 
ism, and turns the thought of the lowliest spec- 
tator to subjects of high and glorious import. 
London, indeed, like Florence, has her Piazza 
del Gran Duca ; the “statue which delights the 
world” (of Conservatism) rises proudly on its ele- 
vated column to challenge popular veneration. 
There is another statue, too, colossal as the 
* David’ of Michael Angelo of the Loggia Orcagno ; 
but, on whose ponderous shoulders (formed from 
the cannon of a conquered enemy), the people 
will never mount, and, like those of Florence, 
shout into the ear ofdespotism, “ Popolo e liberta !” 
for the statue in Hyde Park leads to no such 
associations. But, if among these idols of party 
— if among these images of power and ascen- 
dency with which adulation has pre-occupied the 
public places of the metropolis, a monument 
to patriotism and to popular virtue has here and 
there intruded on the public gaze, it has not been 
set up by public acclamation, nor by the govern- 
ment of the land, but placed by family affection, 
or dedicated by private feeling. The statue of 
Fox was raised by the Duke of Bedford. 

The same want of imaginative nationality 
which is marked, in England, by the absence of 
enthusiasm for literary and intellectual locali- 
ties, is likewise observable in the oblivion that 
has fallen over her ancient buildings and sites. 
From Crosby Hall and the Star Chamber, to 
the dull, dingy “ pouting place of Princes” in 
Leicester-square, all are forgotten or neglected, 
preyed on by the decay of time, or overthrown 
by the recklessness of speculation. Not even 
the recent hot fit of literary zeal and antiquarian 
activity, have sufficed to extort as much money 
as is necessary torestore the edifice where Richard 
III. gave his rendezvous to the young widow of 
his murdered cousin, though it is consecrated 
alike by architectural beauty and by historic re- 
collections, and endeared by its associations with 
some of Shakspeare’s most splendid pages. The 
shores of the Thames, up to the close of the 
seventeenth century, resembled those of a 
Venetian lagoon. There rose, in gothic or in 
Palladian beauty, the patrician mansions of 
the Howards, the Arundels, the Surreys, the 
Cecils, and the Villierses, whence princes and 
ministers issued from beneath the marble por- 
ticos, into their gorgeous barges, amidst trains of 
badged and liveried watermen, for the courts of 
Westminster and Whitehall. One only of these 
splendid dwellings now remains, an historical 
monument of manners long obsolete, and of a 
supremacy that has passed away, never again to 
be asserted at the people’s expense ; though, in 
its time, a necessary agency to check the de- 
spotism which it overthrew, a despotism on 
whose ruins it has in vain endeavoured to rear 
its own oligarchical rule. 

When these picturesque and baronial edifices 
were abandoned by their proprietors, and were 
swept away to give place to humbler dwellings, 
the change was not made in search of air, or 
space, nor to raise happier models of architec- 
tural beauty and accommodation for public imi- 
tation. The close and narrow streets, and mean 
and cribbed houses,which then succeeded, marked 





+ The Star Chamber, the scene of iniquities under 
the Stuarts, unsurpassed by the Inquisition, occupied 
that old gothic house which still exists to the right of 
Westmintser Hall. 
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the degradation of all the arts. The genius of 
the Dutch and German dynasties hung like a 
fog over the tastes of the nation. The cumbrous 
but splendid style of the preceding ages was 
abandoned, and the metropolis expanded itself 
over its western environs, on the models of Hol- 
land and of Hanover. A tide of phlegm deluged 
and diluted the blood of the descendants of the 
bold Norman barons, and dimmed the brilliancy 
of the profligate, but witty, courtiers of the 
Stuarts. 

A Beeotian influence fell upon the arts in Eng- 
land, from which they are even now but slowly 
recovering. Its poetry was illustrated in Dods- 
ley’s collection, its painting in the cocked hats 
and arms a-kimbo of the Jervises, and its archi- 
tecture was a replico of formless windows and 
Dutch gables, modelled strictly after the gran- 
deurs of the Grossen Heeren Strass of Amsterdam, 
and the cold formalities of the Hague. Schnaps 
and the pipe accord not with the gorgeous and 
golden rococo'd saloon, the taste of Louis XTV., 
nor required the gothic gallery of more ancient 
times, for their enjoyment ; the royal patrons of 
the arts, who (as one of them declared of him- 
self) “ hated boetry and bainting,” and preferred 
nothing in Shakspeare to the Lord Mayor in 
*Richard the Third,’ did little by their influence 
and example to promote the ideality of the 
English temperament: and the English schools, 
during the first Georges, neither revived the 
noble fabrics of baronial greatness, nor thought 
of originating the commodious elegance of a 
style, which, in the present day, so suits the 
growing civilization of the people. ‘‘ I suppose,” 
says Horace Walpole, (writing in the middle of 
the eighteenth century—1743,) “we shall re- 
vert to York Houses, Clarendon Houses, &c. &e, 
But from that grandeur, all the nobility have 
contracted themselves, to live in coops of a 
dining-room, a dark back-room, with one eye 
in a corner, and a closet,’”—an accurate, and 
humorous, description of the paltry structures in 
the vicinity of Cavendish and Hanover-squares ; 
and of that conservative square, where gas-light 
is deemed innovation, and train-oil smells of sound 
constitutional principle. 

It was while standing in devote homage before 
the monument of Bacon, in the ancient and 
obscure church of St. Michael, Herts,—it was in 
gazing on the ruin of his own beloved Verulam 
House near the palace of Gorhambury, and in 
wandering among the crumbling remnants of 
the Abbey of St. Albans, that the subject of 
the present article developed itself, under the 
influence of the passing impressions, and led 
to the conviction, that among the agencies 
of intellectual and political reform, the awaken- 
ing of a poetic nationality, not only among the 
people, but among the higher classes, might suc- 
cessfully be employed to revive an ennobling and 
healthy taste, which, while it reflected on the 
arts, would raise the moral character of the 
nation, and supersede that love for the frivolous, 
the trifling, and the hypocritical, which is the 
reproach of the literature of the day. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Ir is worthy of remark, that such has been the 
paucity of books lately published in London (we 
mean books, and not ephemera), that the Quar- 
terly Review, just issued, rests its chief strength 
on its copious notices of foreign literature: thus, 
its leading article relates to three works on 
America, all by foreigners ; further on, we have 
Major Jack Downing’s humours served up at 
some length: there are also carefully written 
articles on Michaud and Poujoulat’s Travels in 
the East, and Dr. Meyen’s Voyage round the 
World. For native literature we have an inter- 
esting paper on Mr. Hope’s History of Archi- 
tecture, not yet published ; another on Lyell’s 
concluding volume of the Principles of Geology ; 





a cut-and-thrust demolition of ‘The Georgian 
Era,’ and a long article upon ‘ English Cha- 
rity.” Of its politics and principles, we of course 
say nothing ; but it is painfiilly interesting from 
its anecdotes and illustrations. We turned to 
the Literary Advertiser, to see what novelties 
might be forthcoming. Among these are Mr. 
Beckford’s ‘ Excursion te the Monasteries of 
Alcobaga and Batalha,’ and Mr. Cooke's 
* Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke ;° a new work 
by Miss Mitford;:—a ‘ Life of Sir Thomas 
Picton,’ too, is among the new books promised. 
Mr. Murray also announces another volume 
from the pen of Washington Irving, ‘ Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey,’ and Sir John Mal- 
colm’s ‘ Memoirs of Lord Clive;’ and there are 
some half-dozen travels and journals on Ame- 
rica to come, including Mrs. Butler’s, the last 
sheets of which, we are told, are not yet arrived. 
Will they be prepared for the press, on this or 
the other side of the Atlantic 2 
Our poetical opera critic of last week has drawn 
down upon usa shower of perfumed remonstrances. 
Our old friend of the Tipperary Fencibles (See 
No. 166,) seems inclined to make a personal 
question of it, as he protests that the gentleman 
is “wholly, entirely, unconditionally, and con- 
foundedly in the wrong,” and incloses his card, 
Another, more temperate, has favoured us with 
an essay on the subject, taking his motto from 
The Grammar of Music, “the soprano is more 
worthy than the contralto,” and resting his 
objections on authority. A third, bursting into 
indignant song, has sent us— 
A Ga rland for Grisi. 
O exquisite Ninetta!—O lovely Giulietta ! 
With voice so free, from C to C, like syren’s warbling 
swevily. 
O nymph of raven tresses—a lost young man confesses 
That your great black eyes, and charming sighs, have 
bothered him completely ; 
I cannot drink or eat—your name I do repeat, 
Till Doctor Brook puts on a look, which makes my 
friends uneasy — z 
And thrice last week at night, I scared them all outright, 
For, in my sleep, I gave a leap, and shouted “ Grisi! 
Grisi !”” 
She's like the god of day, when brichtest is his ray 
When her voice comes out in mellow shout, so hearty 
and so ringing. 
She’s like the elegant moon on a dewy night in June, 
When from her lips, it scarcely drips—the echo of 
sweet singing ! ee 
When I think upon her shake, my heart is like to break ; 
When I listen to her cadences so bounding and so 
breezy: 
I cannot sit or stand, but am off for fairy land; 
And the lady fair who's empress there, is gracious, 
golden Grisi ! 
In female singers sweet, my experience is complete, 
I’ve heard enough of native stuff to turn Apollo crazy ; 
Miss Stephens and Miss Paton, Mrs. Knyvett, Fanny 
Ayton— 
But Lord ! my star outshines them far, asa sunflower 
does a daisy ! 
Lalande I could not bear, and Sontag made me stare ; 
And Malibran she kicked and ran, till she lost her 
voice—quite wheezy ; : 
And as for Pasta—pooh!—she’s not amiss—she’ll do! 
But each and ail are pigmies small, when set beside 
my Grisi! 
O were 1 but Laporte, or a gentleman at court, 
When she comes to sing before the King, so handsome 
and so killing— ; 
O were I but the fellow who plays with her Otello, 
When he wrangles her, and strangles her, the tawny 
jealous villain! 
O would I were Rubini, Lablache, or Tamburini, 
To embrace her and to face her, so familiar and so 
easy ! 
O darling Mr. Editor, do make yourself my creditor, 
And teil her how I love her now—My Grisi! O my 
Grisi! 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

We avail ourselves of the holidays, and the 
Report of Proceedings, drawn up for the use of 
the Fellows, to publish an abstract of the papers 
read, as announced in this Journal, at the pre- 
vious meetings of this session. 

“ On the Determination of the Terms in the dis- 
turbing Function of the fourth Order, as regards 





the Eccentricities and Inclinations which give rise 
to secular inequalities. By J. W. Lubbock, Esq. 
V.P. and Treas. R.S. 

“The author observes, that the magnitude of 
the terms of the fourth order in the disturbing 
function, relating to the inclinations, in the 
theory of the secular inequalities of the planets, 
does not admit of being estimated @ priori ; and 
consequently the amount of error which may 
arise from neglecting them cannot be appreciated, 
The object of the present investigation is to as. 
certain the analytical expressions of these terms: 
and the method adopted for this purpose is de- 
rived from principles already explained by the 
author in a former paper. He has bestowed 
great pains in putting these expressions into the 
simplest form of which they are susceptible ; 
and has finally succeeded, after much labour of 
reduction, in obtaining expressions of remarkable 
simplicity. He exemplifies their application by 
the calculation, on this method, of one of the 
terms given by Professor Airy as requisite for 
the determination of the inequality of Venus; 
and arrives, by this shorter process, at the same 
result. The same method, he remarks, is, with 
certain modifications, applicable to the develope. 
ment of the disturbing function in terms of the 
true longitude.” 

“* Note on the Astronomical Refractions. By 
James Ivory, Esq., K.H., M.A., F.R.S. 

“ The object of this communication is to show 
how far the author has been successful in esta- 
blishing the true theory of astronomical refrac- 
tions, in his paper published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1823, by comparing the results 
of that theory with the best and most recent 
observations ; namely, those recorded in the 
*Fundamenta Astronomia’ of Bessel, and the 
*Tabule Regiomontane’ of the same author, 
This comparison is made by taking the first and 
second differences of the series of the logarithms 
of the refractions in each table ; from which it 
results that these differences, derived from the 
numbers in Bessel’s tables, are very irregular; 
but that their mean very nearly coincides with 
that of the numbers given in the tables of the 
author.” 

“ Meteorological Journal kept at the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Cape of Good Hope, from the \st of 
February to the 31st of May, 1834. By Thomas 
Maclear, Esq. Communicated by Captain Beau- 
fort, R.N., F.R.S. 

“The tables of meteorological observations 
which compose nearly the whole of this paper 
are preceded by a short notice of the instru- 
ments, namely, one barometer and two ther- 
mometers, with which the observations were 
made. The author announces his intention to 
forward, in a future communication, the results 
of a comparison between his barometer and that 
of Sir John Herschel. The observations are 
taken at sunrise, at noon, at sunset, and at mid- 
night.” 

“ On the Proofs of a gradual Rising of the Land 
in certain parts of Sweden. By Charles Lyell, 
Esq., F.R.S. 

“ An opinion has long been entertained that 
the waters of the Baltic and even of the whole 
Northern Ocean, have been gradually sinking; 
and the purport of the present paper is, to com- 
municate the observations which the author made 
during the summer of 1834, in reference to this 
curious question. In his way to Sweden he exa- 
mined the eastern shores of the Danish islands 
of Moén and Seeland, but neither there, nor in 
Scania, could he discover any indications of @ 
recent rising of the land; nor was there any 
tradition giving support to such a supposition. 
The first place he visited, where any elevation 
of land had been suspected, was Calmar ; the 
fortress of which, built in the year 1030, ap- 
peared, on examination, to have its foundations 
originally laid below the level of the sea,although 
they are now situated nearly two feet above the 
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nt level of the Baltic. Part of the moat 
on one side of the castle, which is believed to 
have been formerly filled with water from the 
sea, is now dry, and the bottom covered with 
nm turf. At Stockholm, the author found 
many striking geological proofs of a change in 
the relative level of the sea and land, since the 
period when the Baltic has been inhabited by 
the Testacea which it now contains. A great 
abundance of shells of the same species were 
met with in strata of loam, &c., at various 
heights, from 30 to 90 feet above the level of 
the Baltic. They consist chiefly of the Cardium 
edule, the Tellina baltica,and the Littorina litto- 
reus; together with portionsof the Mytilus edulis, 
nerally decomposed, but often recognizable by 
fre violet colour which they have imparted to 
the whole mass. In cutting a canal from Soder- 
telje to lake Maelar, several buried vessels were 
found ; some apparently of great antiquity, from 
the circumstance of their containing no iron, the 
planks being fixed together hy wooden nails. 
Inanother place, an anchor was dug up; as also, 
in one spot, some iron nails. The remains of a 
square wooden house were also discovered at the 
bottom of an excavation made for the canal, 
nearly at a level with the sea, but at a depth of 
64 feet from the surface of the ground. An 
irregular ring of stones was found on the floor 
of this hut, having the appearance of a rude fire- 
place, and within it was a heap of charcoal and 
charred wood. On the outside of the ring wasa 
heap of unburnt fir wood, broken up as for fuel ; 


. 
the dried needles of the fir and the bark of the 
branches being still preserved. The whole build- 
ing was enveloped in fine sand. 

“The author next snotices several circum- 
stances regarding buildings in Stockholm and its 
suburbs, from which he infers that the elevation 
of the land, during the last three or four cen. 
turies, has not exceeded certain narrow limits. 
At Upsala he met with the usual indications of 
a former elevation of the sea, from the presence 
of littoral shells of the same species as those now 
found in the Baltic. Certain plants, as the 
Glauca maritima and the Triglochin maritimus, 
which naturally inhabit salt marshes bordering 
the sea, flourish in a meadow to the south of 
Upsala; a fact which corroborates the supposi- 
tion that the whole of the lake Maelar and the ad- 
joining low lands have, at no very remote period 
of history, been covered with salt water. 

“The author examined minutely certain marks 
which had at different times been cut artificially 
in perpendicular rocks, washed by the sea, in 
various places; particularly near Oregrund, 
Gefle, Lifgrund, and Edskisund ; all of which 
concur in showing that the level of the sea, when 
compared with the land, has very sensibly sunk. 
Asimilar conclusion was deduced from the ob- 
servations made by the author on the opposite, 
or western coast of Sweden, between Uddevalla 
and Gotenburg ; and especially from the indi- 
cations presented by the islands of Orust, Gul- 
holmen, and Marstrand. 

“Throughout the paper a circumstantial ac- 
count is given of the geological structure and 
physical features of those parts of the country 
which the author visited: and the general result 
of the comparison he draws of both the eastern 
and western coasts and their islands,‘with the 
interior, is highly favourable to the hypothesis 
of a gradual rise of the land ; every tract having, 
in its turn, been first a shoal in the sea, and then, 
for a time, a portion of the shore. This opinion 
is strongly corroborated by the testimony of the 
inhabitants, (pilots and fishermen more espe- 
cially,) of the increased extension of the land, 
and the apparent sinking of the sea. The rate 
of elevation, however, appears to be very diffe- 
Tent in different places: no trace of such a 
change is found in the South of Scania. In those 
places where its amount was ascertained with 
Greatest accuracy, it appears to be about three 
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feet in a century. The phenomenon in question 
having excited increasing interest among the 
philosophers of Sweden, and having especially 
excited the attention of Professor Berzelius, it 
is to be hoped that the means of accurate deter-, 
mination will be greatly multiplied.” 

* Second Essay on a general Method in Dyna- 
mics. By William Rowan Hamilton, Esq., An- 
drew’s Professor of Astronomy in the University 
of Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Communicated by Captain Beaufort, R.N., F.R.S. 

“ This essay is a sequel of the one which ap- 
peared in the last volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions, and which contained a general 
method for reducing all the most important pro- 
blems of dynamics to the study of one charac- 
teristic function, or one central or radical rela- 
tion. It was there remarked that many elimi- 
nations required by this method might be avoided 
by a general transformation, introducing the 
time explicitly into a part (S) of the whole 
characteristic function (V); and the first object 
of the present essay is to examine and develope 
the properties of this part (8), which the author 
designates by the term Principal Function. This 
function is applied by the author to problems 
of perturbation, in which he finds it dispenses 
with many laborious and circuitous processes, and 
furnishes accurate expressions of the disturbed 
configurations of a system by the rules of undis- 
turbed motion, if only the initial components of 
velocities be changed in a suitable manner. 
Another manner of extending rigorously to dis- 
turbed, the rules of undisturbed motion, by the 
gradual variation of elements, in number double 
the number of the coordinates or other marks 
of position of the system, which was first invented 
by Lagrange, and was afterwards improved by 
Poisson, is considered in this second essay under 
a form rather more general; und the general 
method of calculation which has already been 
applied by the author to other analogous ques- 
tions in optics and in dynamics, is now applied 
to the integration of the equations which deter- 
mine these elements. This general method is 
founded chiefly on a combination of the princi- 
ple of variations with those of partial differentials, 
and may furnish, when matured, a separate 
branch of analysis, which may be denominated 
the Calculus of Principal Functions. When ap- 
plied to the integration of the equations of vary- 
ing elements, it suggests the consideration of a 
certaic Function of Elements, capable of being 
variously transformed, and which may be either 
rigorously determined, or at least approached to, 
by a corollary of the general method. With a 
view to illustrate these new principles, and more 
especially those connected with problems of per- 
turbation, they are applied, in this essay, first, 
to a very simple example, suggested by the 
motions of projectiles, the parabolic path being 
treated as the undisturbed ; and secondly, to the 
problem of determining the motions of « ternary 
or multiple system, with any laws of attraction 
or repulsion, and with one predominant mass. 
This latter problem, which was touched upon in 
the former essay, is here resumed in a new man- 
ner, by forming and integrating the differential 
equations of a new set of varying elements, en- 
tirely distinct in theory (though little differing 
in practice) from the elements conceived by 
Lagrange ; and having this advantage, that the 
differentials of all the new elements for both the 
disturbed and disturbing masses may be ex- 
pressed by the coefficients of one disturbing 
function.” 

“ An Account of the Eruption of Mount Etna 
in the year 1536, from an original cotemporary 
document, communicated in a letter to J. G. Chil- 
dren, Esq., Secretary of the Royal Society. By 
Sir Francis Palgrave, K.G.H., F.RS, 

Record Office of the Treasury, Chapter House, 
Poet’s Corner, Westminster, Jan. 14, 1835. 
“Amongst various shreds and fragments of 





the correspondence from Italy during the period 
that Henry VIII. was negotiating with the Ita- 
lian princes, is a document of a very different 
nature from the rest, being an extract from a 
letter written by the Barone di Burgis, dated at 
Palermo, 10th of April 1536, and giving an ac- 
count of the then recent eruption of Mount Etna. 

“* Dic xxiij. Martii, M.D. xxxvi., nocte, Mons 
Ethna qui nunc Mongibellus vocatur; facto, 
orientem versus, ostio, emisit materiam igneam, 
que ad instar fluminis vagata est per octo 
miliaria in longitudine, et per unum miliare in 
latitudine; ejus vero altitudo erat palmarum 
duodecim. Eaédem nocte ignis extinctus est, et 
ubique remansit nigra materies pradicte altitu- 
dinis duodecim palmarum. Ignis totam lique- 
fecit nivem, que ad instar rapidi torrentis tanto 
impetu defluit, ut domus, arbores, et quicquid 
obviam esset secum traheret. 

“*Sequentibus autem diebus scissa sunt alia 
ostia numero tredecim, que miro strepitu ignem 
evomebant ad instar bombardarum; longeque 
ab his per unum miliare cadebant ingentia saxa, 
quorum aliquot judicata sunt ponderis ultra 
quindecim cantanorum. Post strepitum seque- 
batur odor sulphureus per aliquot miliaria in locis 
circumvicinis. Tantus erat impetus hujus ignea 
materiei, ut arbores prostraret et evelleret ante- 
quam eas tangerat, sique veterem materiem in- 
cendiorum preteritorum seculorum, ofiendebat, 
eam denuo incendebat. 

“Ex quolibet ostia profluebant amplissimi 
rivi, qui aliquo in loco sua latitudine unum 
miliare occupant, erantque altitudine duodecim 
palmarum. 

“*Duravit hie ignis per sex dies, et singulé 
quaque nocte aspiciebatur in cacumine montis, 
ignis; die vero, fumus. 

* Sed cognosci nequibat quem faceret effec- 
tum, quia illue ascendere non licebat propter 
relictam materiem incendii.’ ” 

“ On the Electrical Relations of Metals and 
Metalliferous Minerals, by R. W. Fox, communi- 
cated in a letter to Davies Gilbert, Esq., F.R.S. 

“The author states that he has ascertained that 
the crystallized gray oxide of manganese holds a 
much higher place in the electro-magnetic scale 
than any other body with which he has com. 
pared it, when immersed in various diluted acids, 
and alkaline solutions: he also gives a table of 
the order in which other metals and minerals 
stand in this respect. When employed in vol- 
taic combinations, he found, that on being s9 
arranged as to act in opposition to one another, 
the direction of the resultant of their action, as 
indicated by the deflection of the magnetic 
needle, did not coincide with the mean of the 
directions of the needle when under the separate 
influence of each. Hence he infers, that the 
needle is not a true index of the electricity trans- 
mitted; and that electro-magnetic action does 
not depend on a continuous electric current. He 
conceives, therefore, that the phenomena are 
better explained on the hypothesis of pulsations 
which he formerly advanced. A galvanometer 
of a new construction is employed by the author 
for weighing the deflecting force of these elec- 
trical impulses.” 

“ On the Circulation of the Blood in Insects, hy 
John Tyrrell, Esq., A.M. Communicated by 
P. M. Roget, M.D., Secretary to the Royal So- 
ciety. 

“ The observations on the circulation of the 
blood in insects, which is a discovery of compa- 
ratively recent date, have been made almost ex- 
clusively on insects in the larva state: but the 
author of the present paper details a variety of 
observations of the same fact in insects which had 
arrived at their last or perfect stage of develope- 
ment. Among the Myriapoda, the circulation 
was traced in the Geophilus, and still more dis- 
tinctly in the Lithobius forficatus. The author 
also detected the circulation, by the motion of 
globules, through the neryures of the wings of 
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various perfect insects, namely, of some species 
of the Hemerobius, Panorpa, Phryganea, and 
Ephemera ; and particularly in the Musca domes- 
tica, or common house-fly. The paper is ac- 
companied by drawings of the appearances 
described. 


“ Notes on the Temperature of the Air and the 
Sea, §c., made in a Voyage from England to India, 
in the Ship Hoogly, Capt. Reeves, in the year 1833, 
by Alexander Burnes, Esq., F.R.S. 

“The observations contained in this commu- 
nication are recorded in a tabular form, and show 
that the variations of the temperature of the sea 
accord very closely with those of the air, in all 
the latitudes which the author traversed in 
this voyage. 

“ Remarks on certain Statements of Mr. Fara- 
day, contained in the Fourth and Fifth Series of 
his Experimental Researches in Electricity, by 
John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. 

“ Dr. Davy complains that Mr. Faraday has, 
in the paper referred to, made certain statements 
with respect to the opinions of Sir Humphry 
Davy relative to the conducting powers of dry 
nitre, and caustic potash and soda, when in fusion 
by heat, and also with regard to other matters 
connected with voltaic electricity, which are not 
correct, and vindicates Sir Humphry Davy from 
the charge of want of perspicuity in the state- 
ment of his views of these subjects. 

“A Note by Mr. Faraday on the preceding 
Remarks by Dr. Davy was then read, in which 
he replies to the charges there brought forward, 
and justifies those statements, the accuracy of 
which had been impugned by Dr. Davy. 

“ Experimental Researches in Electricity. Ninth 
Series, by Michael Faraday, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


“Tn the series of experiments which are de- 
tailed in this paper, the author inquires into the 
causes of some remarkable phenomena relating 
to the action of an electric current upon itself, 
under certain circumstances, whereby its inten- 
sity is highly exalted, and occasionally increased 
to ten, twenty, or even fifty times that which it 
originally possessed. For the production of this 
effect, the principal condition is, that the current 
traverse a considerable length ofagood conductor, 
such as a long wire; more especially if this 
wire be coiled in the form of a helix; and the 
effect is still farther augmented when this helix 
is coiled round a cylinder of soft iron, constitut- 
ing an electro-magnet. The evidence on which 
these conclusions are founded is the following. If 
an electrometer, consisting of a single pair of 
zinc and copper plates, have these metals con- 
nected by a short wire dipping into cups of mer- 
cury, the electric spark consequent upon either 
forming or breaking the circuit is so slight as to 
be scarcely perceptible ; but, if a long wire be 
employed as the medium of connexion, a bright 
spark is obtained on breaking the contact. If 
the wire be coiled in a helix, the spark is still 
brighter ; and if a core of soft iron be placed 
within the helix, the spayk, at the moment of 
disjunction, is more brilliant than in any of the 
former cases: and the higher intensity of the 
current is also manifested by the occurrence ofa 
shock, at the same moment, to a person who 
grasps with wetted hands the two ends of the 
wire ; whereas no such effect, nor even any sen- 
sible impression on the tongue, is produced by 
the electrometer, when a short wire is employed. 

“ All these effects af exaltation are produced 
at a time when the actual current of electricity 
from the electrometer is greatly diminished ; as 
the author shows by many experiments on the 
ignition of a fine wire, and the deflection of a 
galvanometer. He also proves that the effects 
of the spark and the shock, at the moment of 
disjunction of a long wire, are due to a current 
far more powerful than that which passes through 
the short wire at the same instant ; or, indeed, 
than that which passes through either the long 





or the short wire at any other instant of time 
than when the disjunction takes place. 

“That this extraordinary effect is not due to 
any species of inertia, is shown by the fact, that 
‘tthe same wire will produce it in a greater or less 
degree, under circumstances incapable of influ- 
encing any effect depending on inertia: thus, if 
100 feet of wire, when extended, produce a cer- 
tain effect, a greater effect will be produced by 
coiling the same wire into a helix, and a still more 
powerful one by employing it as the helix of an 
electro-magnet. 7 

“The author ultimately refers these pheno- 
mena to an inductive action of the current, ana- 
logous, or perhaps identical, with that described 
in the First Series of these Experimental Re- 
searches: for he found that when a second wire 
was placed parallel to the long conducting wire, 
the ends of this second wire being connected to- 
gether so that a current of electricity could cir- 
culate round it, then the spark and shock did 
not take place at the first wire at the moment of 
disjunction, but a current was induced at the 
second wire, according to the law originally de- 
scribed in the First Series. The moment the 
current in the second wire was interrupted, the 
spark and shock appeared at the first. These 
and many other experiments were adduced to 
prove that these effects, namely, the shock and 
the spark, result from an inductive action of the 
original current, producing, at the moment it is 
stopped, a current, in the same direction as itself, 
in the same wire which serves to convey the 
original current. 

“The author, lastly, considers the reverse 
effect produced upon making contact ; and con- 
cludes his paper by some general views of the 
consequences resulting from this inductive action 
in various cases of electric discharge ; pointing 
out the important influence it must have in 
magneto-electrical machines of the ordinary con- 
struction.” 
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MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE. 

So far as the opera is concerned the frequenters 
of this theatre ought to be abundantly well satis- 
fied : the ballet, to be sure, is rather in a forlorn 
state, but we hope that in due time we shall also 
be contented in the matter of pirouettes and 
pageantry ; and we would endure exhibitions yet 
more meagre, for the sake of such music as pre- 
cedes them. To mention the cast of ‘La Gazza 
Ladra,’ which was repeated on Tuesday even- 
ing, is enough; but we must just, in passing, 
advert to the trio‘O nume benefico,’ sung by 
Grisi, Tamburini, and Lablache, as the most 
perfect piece of dramatic concerted singing we 
ever heard. The last-named artist is a host in 
himself; and had the poet and composer laid 
their heads together from “ July to eternity,” 
they could not have imagined a more complete 
incarnation of their idea of “ bluff King Hal,” 
than Lablache presents us with in‘ Anna Bolena,’ 
which was revived on Thursday evening. In his 
appearance—in his voice—in his demeanour, 
which is imperious, abrupt—but never coarse— 
he leaves nothing for the most fastidious of critics 
to desire, and it appeared to us, as if every per- 
former on the stage felt the influence of his pre- 
sence. Grisi out-did herself, and sustained the 





passion of the part throughout more thoroughly 





than last season. In the finale to the first act, 
in her grand duet with Jane Seymour, (repro. 
sented, as last year, by Mrs. Seguin,) and in her 
last and most trying scene, she sung and acted 
with a brilliancy, and pathos, and an energy, 
enough to redeem an opera of weaker music than 
Donnizetti’s. Brambilla, as page, sung the 
‘Romance’ with great feeling and sweetness. 
perhaps she ornamented it more than the air 
will bear—but we are fastidious. Ivanoff was 
Percy ; his voice has gained power, and he was 
most deservedly encored in * Vivi tu,’ (which 
seems as if we never were to hear the last of it); 
but he must act as well as sing: he was a little 
hoarse on Thursday evening. The ballet of 
* Paul et Virginie’ is promised for to-night ; and 
* Don Giovanni, (with Madame Finckhlor,) and 
‘ Zephir Berger,’ a new ballet, for the benefit of 
Coulon on Thursday next. 


SOCIETA “ARMONICA. 

Ar the second Concert of this Society Signora 
Brambilla, Miss Bruce, and Mr. Brizzi ap. 
peared ;—the third, which took place on Mon. 
day, was very strong in the music selected, 
and in the performers who appeared ; many of 
the pieces, too, were given with great perfec- 
tion; but its directors were over-ambitious in 
attempting Spohr’s characteristic Symphony,with 
which it commenced. We only heard the two 
concluding movements, but in these we felt the 
want not only of Philharmonic precision, but of 
Philharmonic fulness of orchestra: there are 
some compositions which require great numerical 
strength in instruments or voices, to give them 
with sufficient richness of effect. This symphony 
of Spohr’s is of the number; and the same re. 
mark will apply to most of Handel’s double 
choruses. The other pieces for full orchestra, 
were Mendelsohn’s‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
Weber’s overture to ‘ Euryanthe,’ and Herold’s 
to ‘Zampa.’ Mori played most exquisitely in a 
solo quartett by Mayseder, and in a trio of 
Corelli’s in which he was associated with 
Lindley and Dragonetti. If he would always 
keep to this simple and classical style of playing, 
how great would be our pleasure and pride in 
him: the trio (as might be expected) was encored. 
We never liked Rubini so well in a concert 
room as on this occasion, in Beethoven’s ‘* Ade- 
laide’; why will he, too, flourish and em. 
broider his music with a profusion of false orna- 
ment, when he can sing with so much passion 
and simplicity as in this favourite scena? His 
duet with Grisi, ‘ Scendi nel piccol legno,’ was 
good ; and she was very perfect and finished in 
her grand air by Marliani; but are we never to 
have an end of these things ?—and in the Opera 
House, and out of it, is it always to be the same? 
There is little interest in attending a concert, 
when most of the music performed is familiar to 
us, with all the adjuncts of dress, and action, and 
decoration. Signor Giubilei, by way of a very 
peculiar novelty, sung‘ Vi raviso,” from ‘ La Son- 
nambula,’ and accompanied Grisi and Rubini, 
in the trio (first time of performance!) * Ti parli 
l’amore,” which we could not prevail upon our- 
selves to stay to hear. 








 ‘PHEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
This Evening. PATRICIAN AND PARVENU; and THE 


NOTE-FORGER. a 
On Monday, THE RED MASK; A MUSICAL MELANGE; 
and THE BRIGAND: for the Benefit of Mr. COOPER, 
Stage-Manager. a 
On Tuesday” PATRICIAN AND PARVENU; and THE 
NOTE-FORGER. y a - 
On Wednesday, DER FREISCHUTZ; with other Entertain- 

ments ; and THE NOTE-FORGER,. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, LESTOC@ ; and CARLMILHAN. 
On Monday, ALEXANDER THE GREAT; the Last Act of 
THE REVOLT OF THE HAREM; and CARLMILHAN. 
On Tuesday, LESTOCQ; and CARLMILHAN. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

This Evening, SADAK AND KALASRADE ; THE SHADOW 
ON THE WALL; and MY FELLOW-CLERK. THE 
On Monday, CRAMOND BRIG; THE SHADOW ON THE 
WALL; MY FELLOW-CLERK; and THE MIDDL 
TEMPLE. 
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DRURY LANE. 

Tue Easter piece here, instead of being of the 
usual sort, is one of Mr. Fitzball’s criminal 
melo-dramas. It is called ‘The Note-Forger,’ 
and is described in the bills as an original piece, 
while nearly all the newspapers have stated it 
to be a translation from the French one, entitled 
‘Les Faussaires Anglais.’ We know not which 
js right ; but we incline to believe the author, 
who must know the truth, rather than the news- 
papers, which, in theatrical matters, are gene- 
rally the worst authorities to consult; but if 
they are wrong, the author, in justice to him- 
self, should tell them so. Be the fact as it may, 
we cannot compliment Mr. Fitzball upon any- 
thing but success. We are not sure that the 

ntleman is not the cleverest of living drama- 
tists. It is true, that he does not always care to 
convince us of it by the style of his writings; 
but, as he is unquestionably one of the most 
successful, how do we know that he is not writ- 
ing as he does on purpose, and laughing in his 
sleeve all the time? The names of Miss Ellen 
Tree, Mr. Denvil, and Mr. Warde, graced the 
serious department of this piece ; and great 
praise is due to them all three, for acting as if 
they really felt what they were about, and as if 
they entered into the horrors of the several 
situations in which they were placed. Mrs. 
Humby and Mr. Harley took the comic duties, 
and performed them admirably. 


SS 


COVENT GARDEN. 

*Carlmilhan, or, the Drowned Crew,’ sounds 
much more like a piece for the Easter holidays, 
and, after having seen it, we should say, that the 
schoolboys would poll ten to one in its favour 
against ‘ ‘The Note-Forger.’ There are red lights 
and blue lights, and green lights, and white 
lights, and all lights but new lights. We shall 
not attempt to detail the plot, for fear we should 
make anybody understand it; for, where the 
effect depends so much upon a foggy state of 
comprehension, a clearance might be fatal. 
Suffice to say, that there are great effects pro- 
duced by slight causes—that part of the scene is 
on shore, and part under the sea—that the 
people are some human, some superhuman, and 
some, like other spirits and water, half and half. 
That Carlmilhan (Mr. Bennett) is alive, though 
dead, and that Magnus Spiel (Mr. Cooper) is 
dead, though alive. That the dead live man goes 
under the sea to visit the live dead one, having 
been engaged “at an enormous expense” to 
change places with him for an hour—that the 
live dead one gets shot, but is not killed—and 
that the dead live one is enabled to breathe 
under the water by having possession of a har- 
poon! though he does not seem to breathe any 
the worse after he has broken and thrown it 
away. Finally, Carlmilhan repents, and restores 
Magnus to his earthly love, Miss Taylor; 
although, as the penalty of so doing, the dead 
man dies in reality, but then he dies happy, and 
they are supposed, as usual, to live so ever 
afterwards. No matter for all our quizzing ; it 
isa capital holiday piece, and was not intended 
for anything more. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Mr. Arnold commenced, for the season, on 
Monday last —the earliest day allowed him. 
Three new pieces were produced in the following 
order—an opera, a farcetta, and an original 
drama ; and they may be described in the same 
order, as bad, better, and best. The subject of 
the opera, which is by Miss Mitford, the music 
being by a Mr. Packer, lately a student of the 
Royal Academy of Music, is the story of ‘ Sadak 
and Kalasrade, or the Waters of Oblivion.’ It 

been dramatized, more than once we believe, 
before, but it never was anything but a dull sub- 
ject for the stage, and, as now treated, it is more 


so than ever, We lament being obliged to apply 





the epithet “bad” to any work of the amiable 
and accomplished authoress of this opera, but we 
beg to be understood, as not intending to convey 
anything more than that it is undramatic. Clever 
in point of writing no doubt it was, but there 
were no books to be bought in the theatre ; and 
to gather the words of an opdra from English 
singers, is rather a hopeless task. There is a 
certain something—a sort of tact—in writing for 
the stage, which is more of a gift than an ac- 
quirement. The cleverest writers fail if they 
want it; the silliest too often succeed if they 
have it. This is the only consolation we can 
offer to Miss Mitford for the failure of her opera; 
for failure it undoubtedly is, although we per- 
ceive that it is announced again, after having 
been withdrawn for curtailment. With regard 
to the music, we have only to express our regret 
that the composer should have spent so much 
time to so little purpose. There are evidences 
of talent and application throughout, but the 
talent of the composer, like that of the authoress, 
is misapplied. As the latter has so admirably 
written her novel of ‘Our Village,’ so would the 
former, doubtless, be eminently successful in 
writing music for our village church. Indeed, 
most of the music of this opera might be safely 
transferred for that purpose. Joking apart— 
Mr. Packer does not seem to us to have the 
slightest notion of dramatic music. In some 
other department of composition, we think it 
very probable that he may shine ; but should he 
hereafter write an effective opera, we shall be 
no less surprised than pleased—no less ready to 
acknowledge it, than happy to do so. 

The farcetta, called ‘My Fellow Clerk,’ was 
amusing, and was well received. We know not 
by whom it was written. 

The drama entitled ‘ The Shadow on the Wall,’ 
is by Mr. Serle, and it is some time since any 
one more unequivocally or more deservedly suc- 
cessful has been produced. We must defer a 
more particular account of it until next week. 


ADELPHI. 

Since the close of this establishment, a fort. 
night since, the company have been acting with 
great success at the Surrey Theatre. We regret 
to learn that both Mr. Mathews and Mr. Yates 
continue in ill health, and shall be most happy 
to report them both recovered, and again fit for 
active service. 


OLYMPIC. 

This theatre closed for the season as usual, 
on the Saturday before Passion Week. 

Madame Vestris has since left town, to act at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham ; after 
which she is to succeed the Adelphi company 
at the Surrey Theatre, having been engaged by 
Mr. Davidge for that purpose. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

This house has re-opened for asummer season. 
Some changes have taken place ; Mr. Wrench 
is gone to the English Opera House,—but Mrs. 
Orger and‘ The Water Party,’ and Miss Murray 
and ‘ Promotion,’ have arrived from the Olym- 
pic, and Mrs. Honey from the Adelphi. Mr. 
Green, of Covent Garden and Bath, will also 
shortly apply his very useful shoulders to this 
theatrical wheel. 





MISCELLANEA 

Excavations at the site of the ancient Vulcia.— 
A letter of the 2nd instant from Rome says— 
“ The excavations making at Jenuta di Campo 
Scala, under the direction of a society authorized 
by the Cardinal Camerlingo, have been very 
successful. There have been found in the 
tombs many cups and vases finely painted with 
historical and mythological subjects. Within 
the town of Vulcia three colossal statues in 
marble and one in bronze have been discovered, 





with bas-reliefs, columns bearing Etruscan and 
Latin inscriptions, and various instruments of 
gold and silver.” 

Rail-road in Greece.—Letters from Athens 
state that a rail-road is about to be formed be- 
tween that capital and Pirée, its ancient port, 
which is about a league and a half distant. 

Earthquakes.—Early in March several shocks 
of an earthquake were felt at Florence, and 
which seemed to shake the houses to their foun- 
dations. These shocks were preceded by the 
most furious winds and hurricanes. 

Maize.—M. Pallas has, after repeated expe- 
riments, succeeded in procuring a crystallized 
sugar from the stalks of Indian corn, which 
bears a strong analogy to that extracted from 
beet-root. 

Education.—On the Ist of March, an adult 
school for women was opened at Brussels. It 
commenced with lectures on history, geography, 
chronology, literature, grammar, logic, literary 
composition, and arithmetic. The chief object 
of this Institution is to form governesses. 

Jardin du Roi.—M. Geofiroy St. Hilaire has 
proposed a féte, to be given on the 15th of May, 
to celebrate the foundation of this magnificent 
establishment, two centuries ago. M. Alfred de 
Musset is to read a dithyrambic on nature, 
and M. Geoffroy, a learned discourse on the la- 
bours of those savans who have belonged to this 
Institution, both of which are to be composed 
for the occasion. 

Parisian Temptations.—We copy the follow- 
ing advertisement from the Paris Advertiser of 
the 19th :—* Foreigners have the advantage of 
knewing that Mr. Abel is authorized ¢o inter 
them as soon as convenient ! Having an extensive 
stock of oak, &c. he hopes his friends will favour 
him with an early application: as an English 
upholsterer he can be strongly recommended. 

The Herring Fishery.—Some opinion may be 
formed of the numbers, that are destroyed by 
man, when I state, that in the bay of Ranoe, in 
Norway, about eighty jagts are annually taken. 
One hundred tons make a jagt, and each ton 
contains about 1200 herrings. According to 
Pontoppidan, in his account of Norway, in the 
same bay, in one season, nineteen millions of 
fish were taken. The herring forms a princi- 
pal part of the food of the Norwegians, and a 
large branch of their commerce. Many hun- 
dred cargoes are annually sent from Bergen 
alone; and in 1752 between January and Oc- 
tober, this town despatched from it one hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand one hundred and 
fifty-six tons.—Bushnan’s Study of Nature. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARI. 
Just published.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. 

XVII. (Russell’s History and Present Condition of the 
Barbary States,) fc. 5s.—The Captive, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d.—IIlustrations of the Landscape and Coast 
Scenery of Ireland,{4to, Part I. 7s.— Popular and Prac- 
tical Law Studies, by 5S. arren, 8vo. 14s.— 
Heavens, by Robert Mudie, royal 18mo. 5s.—Debrett’s 
Baronetage, 7th edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s.—My Life ; 
by the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6¢.—Rough Leaves from a Journal kept in Spain 
and Portugal, in 1832, 3 & 4, by Lieut.-Colonel Bad- 
coek, 8vo. 12s.—The Heir of Mordaunt, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 3ls. 6¢.—The Gipsy; a tale by the Author of 
* Richelieu,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—Words- 
worth’s Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems, fc. 9s.— 
Johnson’s Life of Christ, 18mo. 6s. 6d.—Ramadge on 
Asthma, 8vo. 12s.— Willis’s Architecture of the Middle 
Ages, 8vo. 10s. 6d. royal 8vo. 21s.—Report on Munici- 
pal Corporations, 2 parts, folio, 30s.— Historic Sketches, 
= and Portugal, Vol. 1.) 18mo. 2s.—Historical 
Yictures, (England, Vol. I.) 18mo. 3s.—Memoirs of 
Silvio Pellico, by Roscoe, 3rd edit. 1Smo. 6s.—Clark’s 
Christian Theology, with Life by Dunn, 12mo. 6s. 6d, 
—Brown’s Practical Perspective, Part Il. royal 4to. 
18s,, ditto, complete, royal 4to, 31s. 6d.—Caroline, or 
the Pleasures of a Birth-day, by Rodwell, l6mo. 2s. 6d. 
—The Spoiled Child Reclaimed, 16mo. 2s. 6¢d.—We- 
myss’s Key to the Symbolical e of Scripture, 
12mo. 7s. 6d.—Sewell’s Digest of the New Rules and 
Statutes, 12mo. 14s.—Towadrow’s Guide to the Art of 
Short Hand Writing, 2nd edit. 18mo. 5s.—Green’s 
Essay on the Nature of Diseases, 12mo. 2s.—The 
Wife, by the Hog. Mrs. Nortop, 3 vols. post 8vo 
31s. 6d. 
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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—SeEntor 
DEPARTMENT. —The CLASSES in Theology, the 
Classics, Mathematics, English Literature, and History, under 
the superintendence of the Principal, and of Professors the Rev. 
T. G, HALL and JOHN ANSTICE, will be RE-OPENED ou 
TUBSDAY the 28th Instant. : 
The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
and other Foreign Languages, will re-commence on the same 


day. 

SONIOR DEPARTMENT.—The_ CLASSES in the SCHOOL 
will also be RE-OPENED on TUFSDAY the 2th Inst. 

20th April, 1835. W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 


FoGEMENTARY LECTURES in CHE- 
MISTRY.—PROFESSOR DANIELL will, after the Easter 
recess, DELIVER a COURSE of EIGHT PAMILIAR LEC- 
TURES upon VOLTA-ELECTRICITY, founded upon the recent 
Researches and Discoveries of Dr. Faraday. They will com- 
mence on THURSDAY, the 30th instant, at 3 o'clock p.m., and 
will be continued on each succeeding Thursday at the same hour, 
till the end of the Course. Fee, 1/. is. d 

W. OTTER, M.A, Principal. 
King’s College, London, April 21. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—ELECTRI- 
CITY, GALVANISM, MAGNETISM, and LIGHT. 

The Rev. Dr. RITCHIE will commence a Course of Lectures 
on Wednesday the 29th Inst., at 4 o’elock, on Electricity, Mag- 
netism, Electro-Magnetism, and Magueto-Electricity. The 
Covrse will also embrace the subject of LIGHT, and its relations 
to HEAT and SOUND. The Lectures will be continued every 
succeeding Friday, Monday, and Wednesday, until the end of 
June. Fee for the Course, 2/, 10s. 

The other Classes in the FACULTY of ARTS will commence 
after the Easter Holidays, on Tuesday the 2sth Instant. 

Council Room, C, F. PARTINGTON, 

2ist April, 1835. Secretary. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL.— 
HEAD MASTERS: T. HEWITT KEY, A.M., Professor 
of Latin; and HENRY MALDEN, A.M., Professor of Greek in 
ag ag of London, 
he School wili RE-OPEN after the Easter Vacation, on 
TUESDAY the 28th Instant. 
Council Room, 
22nd April, 1835. 








C. F, PARTINGTON, 
Secretary. 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
HE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
BRITISH ARTISTS in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, is 
NOW OPEN from Ten till dusk, 
Admittance, Is. 





HE Thirty-firsts ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 
at their GALLERY, Patt Mat East, is NOW OPEN, 
Open each day from Nine till Dusk, 
Admittance 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 


CHOOL of DESIGN for the Education 

of Artists and Instruction of Amateurs in the Principles 
of DRAWING and PAINTING. Possessing every requisite for 
the Study of the Human Figure, anatomically, as well as in the 
finished ‘developement of its beautv, combined with the other 
Branches of Art; forming also a Probationary School for the 
Royal Academy. Terms may be known at No. 6, Charlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury, corner of Streatham-street. 





OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE.— 
The General Anniversary Meeting for the Election of the 
President, Vice-Presidents, Council, and. Officers for the ensuing 
Year, will be held on THURSDAY the 30th Instant, at the 
Society’s House, St. Martin’s-place, Charing-cross. 
The Chair will be taken at Four o’clock precisely, 
RICHARD CATTERMOLE,S 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LON- 
DON.—EXHIBITIONS at the GARDEN.—The FIRST 
EXHIBITION will take place on SATURDAY the 9th of MAY. 
Fiowers, Fruit, or other subjects intended for Exhibition, must 
be delivered at this Office, on Friday the 8th, or at the Society’s 
Garden, Turnham Green, before Half-past Nine o’clock on the 
Morning of the 9th. Fellows may obtain ‘Tickets for the admis- 
sion of their Friends at this office, price 5s. each. The gates 
will be opened at One o’clock on the days of Exhibition. All 
tickets issued at the Garden will be charged 10s, each. 
21, Regent-street. 





HE MEMBERS of the ENTOMOLOGI- 

CAL SOCIETY, and the Friends of Entomology, intend 

DINING together at the British CoWee House, Cockspur-street, 

on the 6th MAY, to commemorate the Formation of that Society. 

e Rev. F. W. HOPE, President, in the Chair. 
Tickets, 15s. each, may be had of Dr. E. S. Blundell, 18, 
Lower Seymour-street; Mr. Yarrell, Ryder-street, St. James’s ; 
and at the Bar of the Coffee House. 

inner on Table at 6 o’clock precisely. 











MARCELLIAN FRENCH INSTITUTION. 
French Language, Marcellian Method, 
21, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital. 
R. MARCEL begs to announce that he 
will open on MONDAY, the 4th of May, FOUR NEW 
COURSES of LECTURES on the FRENCH LANGUAGE; the 
plan of which is especially arranged for the use of persons in- 
tending to visit France this summer, viz. : 
ist. A Course of French Readings, with Analysis of the diffi- 
culties of Pronunciation and Phraseology, all in French, at 2} 
o'clock, Conditions for the Course (two months), 2/.2/, Free 
Tickets of admission to the first Lecture to be had at the Mar- 
cellian French Institution. 
2nd. A Course of Readings and Analysis, all in French, at 7 
o'clock, p.m. Terms for the Course (two months), 1/. 10s. 
First Lecture gratuitous. 
. A Course of Practical Elementary Conversation for per- 
sons little or not acquainted with the language, at sk, 1. 
Terms for the Course (three months), 2/.2s. First Lecture 
gratuitous. 
4th. A similar Course at 7 o’clock, a.m. Terms for the Course 
(three months), 1/. 10s. The first two lessons gratuitous. No 
tickets required for the three last Courses, 
he Lectures will continue on Mondays and Thursdays, 
Mr, Marcel gives Readings in French at Parties and Conver- 
ONES. 


PM 








MUSICAL TUITION. 


LADY, residing in Otp Brompton, 

wishes to meet with PUPILS in the Neighbourhood to 
INSTRUCT in MUSIC, The terms are moderate; and she 
would either attend them at their own houses, or receive them 
at her own residence, No. 4, Gioucester Grove West. She has 
studied under the first Professors, aud would undertake to finish. 
—All letters must be post paid. 


R. MORI’S ANNUAL EVENING CON- 
ERT, at the Concert Room, King’s Theatre, on 


CE 
FRIDAY, May 15th, 1835, at Eight o’clock, Performers:— 
Maile. Giulietia Grisi, Mad. Caradori Allan, Mad, Stockt 


POSTHUMOUS WORK OF WM. GODWIN, JUN, 
In a few days, in 3 vols. post evo, 
RANS S 10 N; a Nove, 
By ape late WILLIAM GODWIN, Jun. 
With a SKETCH of HIS LIFE and WRITINGS, by his Father, 
WILLIAM GODWIN, Esq. ° 
** Some noble spirits—judging by themselves— 
May yet conjecture what I might have been,” 
Printed for John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square, 
oilkents : fn - Bradjete. Edinbargh og et ee Sons, 
ww; John Cumming, Dublin; William Grapel, Liy 
Orders received by all Booksellers. Riedie thine 





Mdlie. Brambilla, Miss Bruce, Miss Lacy, and Miss Masson: 
Signori Rubini, Ivanoff, Tamburivi, Lablache, Curioni, Begrez, 
Giubilei, and Mr. H. Phillips. Mr. Moscheles, a Fantasie on 
the Pianoforte—Mr. Leonard Schutz, a Fantasie on the Guitar— 
Master Richardson, of the Royal Academy of Masic, a Fantasie 
onthe Flute—Mr. Mori, a new Concertu by Spohr (first time of 

rformauce)—a new Fantasie, entitled Souvenir de Vienne, de 
Paris, et de Londres—Maurer’s ¢ d Concertante for Four 
Violins, principal with Messrs. Wolff, Tolbecque, and Eliason— 
—the Grand Symphony by Spohr, The Power of Sound, which 
created so great a sensation at the first Philharmonic Concert— 
Grand Overwre, The Isies of Fingal, by Mendelssohn. The 
Band will be on the yvrand scale of former vears. Leaders: 
Messrs, F. Cramer and Mori; Conductor, Sir George Smart. 

Tickets, 10s.6d., and Boxes, to be had at Mori and Lavenu’s 
New Masical Subscription Library, 28, New Bond-street. 











Sales by Auction. 





VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-sveet, THIS DAY (Saturday, April 25), and three 
following Days; 


Including 
HE LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN re- 
moved from the Conntry. Among which will be found, 
In Fouio, Camden’s Britannia, by Gough, 
3 vol.—Lysons’ Woodchester—Canova’s Works, by Moses, 3 vol. 
large paper—Maseum Worsievanum, 2 yol.—Maitland’s London, 
2 vol. best edilion—Voyage Pittoresque des Isles de Sicile, &c. 
4 vol. In Qvanto, Philosophical Transactions, 1795 to 1834— 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 20 vol.—Gill’s Commentary on the 
Bible, 9 vol.—Cumberlavd’s Outlives from the Ancients, large 
paper—Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 5 vol.—Pinkerton’s 
Voyages, 17 vol.—Webster’s English Dictionary, 2 vol.—Richard- 
son’s Arabic aud Persian Dictionary, 2 vol.—Hedwig Spevies 
Mascorum Frondosorum, 11 vol.—Dizionario della Lingua Ita- 
liana, 7 vol.—Anp 1n Ocravo, Hansard’s Parliameutary His- 
tory and Debates, 122 vol.—The Oxford Editions of the Works 
of Robertson, Johnson, Hume, and Smollett, &c. large paper, 
hali-bd, turkey mor.—European Scenery, by Batty, Ac. 5 vol. 
mer.—Buffon Histoire Naturelle, 54 vol. col. plates—Temminck 
Manuel d’Ornithologie, 2 vol.—Werner Atias des Oiseaux, col, 
lates—Guicciardini et Botta Storia d’ltalia, 20 vol.—Martens 
Recueil de Traités, 22 vol.—Ciuvres Complettes de Voltaire, 3 
vol.—(Euvres de Volney, 8 vol.; &c. 
Together with a Portion of the 
LAW LIBRARY OF A BARRISTER, 
Cousisting of 
A REPORTS AND MODERN VRACTICAL TREATISES; 
CHOICE COLLECTION OF FOREIGN 
BOOKS 
ON NATURAL HISTORY AND GENERAL LITERATURE; 
ORIENTAL BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS ; 
The STOCK of a FANCY STATIONER; 


&e. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 














WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, CABINET PAINT= 


INGS, Xe. 
On FRIDAY, May ist, and three following Days, 
Comprising Specimens by Austin, Atkins, 
Bright, Cox, Conev, Cipriani, Daniels, Howitt, Ince, Nicholson, 
Pugin, Phillips, Prout, Rowlandson, Robson, Silk, Varley, 
Westall, &c. &e. 
May be viewed the day preceding and mornings of Sale. 
Catalogues (price 1s.) may be had at the Rooms, 
*,* Money advanced, and Valuations made of every Descrip- 
tion of Property for the Payment of the Legacy Duty, &c. 
LAW LIBRARY. 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No. 306, High Holborn (five Doors West of Chancery-lane), on 
WEDNESDAY, April 29, 1835, at half-past 12 o’clock pre- 


cisely, 

OMPRISING Reports by Barnewall and 
Alderson; Barnewall and Cresswell; Barnewall and 
Adolphus; Adolphus and Ellis; Atkins; Strange; Bingham— 
Viner’s Avridgement, 24 vol.—Bacon’s Abridgemeut, by Gwillim 
and Dodd, 8 vol.—Valuable Old Reporis—A Complete Set of 
Hansard’s Parliamentary History and Debates—State Trials; &c. 
May be viewed on Tuesday, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S HOME at PARIS. 
—The PRINCE REGENT HOTEL, 5 and 10, Rue St. 
Hyacinthe St. Honore, is strongly recommended to the English 
Public visiting Paris, Prices very moderate, and accommodation 

very superior.—Servants not allowed to ask for remuneration, 




















+ 7 . y 
OUNTY FIRE OFFICE RETURNS.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all Persons who in 1834 
completed their Terms of Seven Years’ Insurance, to receive the 
accustomed Returns at the head office in Regent-street; of the 
Agents through whom they have insured in the Country ; and of 
the following Agents in the Neighbourhood of the Metropolis :— 
Royal Exchange -+-»Mr. R. Peake, 
Whitechapel . -.Mr. W. Kirby, Leman-street, 
eee nce es Sati White Horse Lane, 
Limehouse --+-Mr.J.Canham, Warkworth-te . 
Stratford .. seeeMr. S. Morris.” en 
Shoreditch -»-Mr. M. Matthews, No, 246, 
--Mr. R. Maides. 
«-Mr. R. Mitchell, 
--Mr. T. Dosweil, 
Mr. G. Lever, 
Mr. H. Gunby. 
f R. Holloway. 
Mr, 1. Webb, 
Mr. J. Laing. 
Mr. C. Gee. 
Mr, C. Goad. 
eeMr, R, Adams, 












Clapton .. 
Islington .. 
Camden Tow 








Wandsworth Road .. 
Newington Causeway 
Camberwell.... 
Greenwich seecsses 








MR. AINSWORTH’S ROMANCES—NEW EDITION 
j OF * ar pos pe od 
ust ready, thoroughly revised and corrected,a new edition of 
oO oO K W Oo 


“ One of the most spirited and romantic of * the season's” 
productions. Full of life and fire, it excites the reader and 
carries him onward with mingled sensations of terror and de. 
light. It is a wild story told with exceeding skill, and wrought 
up to the highest pitch of which so singular a subject is ¢ " 
The book is an excellent one, and the author may take a high 
station among the romantic writers of our time.”"—NewMonthly, 


*,* “ A new historical romance is announced, 
for early publication, by this accomplished author, founded upon 
the adventures of ‘ The Admirable Crichton.’ No subject more 
daring and_ brilliant can well be conceived, than the one 
selected by Mr. Ainsworth for the fresh display of his versatile 
powers. We have ever been surprised that Crichton was not 
—— by Scott, as one of his heroes of romance.” —Morning 

‘ost. 





London : John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square, 





Just published, price 3s. 2nd edition, 
INTS for PREVENTING DAMAGE 
by FIRE, and iu the WARMING of BUILDINGS, 
By ALFRED BEAUMONT, Architect, Surveyor to the 
County Fire Office. 

“* We are convinced that ail who are concerned with building, 
whether professionally or otherwise, will derive much informa 
tion from the perusal of this useful work.”’—Alheneum, 

“(The most interesting portion of these pages is dedicated 
the most effectual and least expeusive Meaus of warming houses? 
—Morning Herald. 

** We conclude by expressing our ardent desire that this work 
may be read and digested by all architects, surveyors, and 
builders, and by ail beads of families.””—Arehitectural Magazine, 

Published by John Weale, 59, High Holborn, 





PAxtTon's HORTICULTURAL 
REGISTER. 
Edited by JAMES MAIN, A,L.S. 

The Number for MAY will contain, among many others, Arti- 
cles on the following subjects: On the Certain Effects of From, 
and the Probable Effecis of the Suu’s Rays on Early Flowers 
Fruit Trees—On Preventing the Attack of Insects and Mildew 
on Wall and other Fruit Trees—On the various Forms and Cha 
racters of Arbours—On the Method of Growing Strawberries ia 
America—On the Advantages of Training the Sboots of Young 
Pear Trees downwards—On the Study of Botany, &.—The 
Calendar for the Mouth, Remarks on the Weather, and the 
usual Miscellaneous Intelligence. Price 1s. 

London: Orr and Smith, Amen Corner, Paternoster-row, 








WITH COLOURED PLATES, 
Publishing Monthly, large 1s. 6d., small Is. 
FLORAL REGISTER, without Extra 
Charge, is added to THE BOTANIC GARDEN, ot 
lagazine of Hardy Flowering Plauts. 
vy B. MAUND, Fl ae 
EACH NUMBER will now contain TWENTY engraved 
sentations, namely, FOUR Figures of ornamental hardy flower 
ing plauts, exquisitely and truly coloured from nature; with 
every species of information that the cultivator of a dower 
garden can desire; and SIXTEEN neatly-engraved miniature 
representations of the most rare aud beautiful exotic 
suitable to the stove, the greenhouse, or the open garden; 
with tabular heads and descriptions, containing their names an 
derivations, measurement of each plant, of its leaf, and of its 
flower; its habit, country, colour, blossom mouths, popu 
character, culture, &c. The whole combined in a form, which 
is acknowledged the most elegant ever attempted as an illustrated 
plant register. 

The Auctarium (added last year) containing miscellaneous 
Horticultural Intelligence, Discoveries, and other interesting 
information, will be given as usual. wt 

fhe Botanic Garden, therefore, now contains its original 
quantity of matter, with the monthly addition of the Floral Re- 
gister, and the Auctariom, without any advance of price. It 
coustitutes three distinct works proceeding simultaneously, al- 
though at so low a price. 

No. 121, the commencement of Volume VI. was published Jan. 
Ist. The volumes are independent of each other. Volume V. 
and Part 10, in boards, are now ready. 

London: Simpkin and Marshall; Sherwood and Co, 
Just published, handsomely done up for the pocket, price 4s. 6d. 
BOTANICAL CHART, or Concise In- 
troduction to the Linnzan System of Botany. 

By JAMES RAT FEAT, Cocaees, and Lecturer ou Botany, 

jasgow. 





Illustrated by 320 Figures. ~ 
“To persons desirous of obtaining a knowledge of British 
plants in the smatlest space, and at the lowest cost, we strongly 
recommend Mr. Rattray’s Chart.”—Floricultural Mag. 
“This is the most comprehensive and useful botanical field 
manual which has ever appeared.” —Caledonian Mercury. 
Il. 
Under the Patronage of the Highland Society of Scotland, 
An Essay on the Construction of Cottages 
suited for the Dwellings of the Labouring Classes, for which the 
Premium was voted by the Highland Society of Scotland. lus 
trated by Working Plans of single and combined Cottages on 
different Seales of accommodation and cost; also with Specitica- 
tions, Details, and Estimates. By George Smith, Architect, 
Edinburgh. Cloth, 4s. 
** Every landlord, and every steward to an estate, should get 
this work, and they will find it the means, not only of beantily- 
ing, but also of improving their domains.’’— Metropolitan Mag. 


. 12. 
Letters to Young Ladies. By Mrs. L. H. 


Sigourney, of Hartford, Connecticut. Royal 32mo. cloth, gilt 
edges, 1s. 6d, 

Blackie and Son, Glasgow and Edinburgh; W. Curry, Jude 
and Co, Dublia; and Simpkip, Marshall, and Co, London. 
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Just published, in pete ore 6s. — 

Their VARIETIES—CHARACTERS and CON DITIONS. 

This volume displays both talent and acquirement—there is 

pot one old maid in ity who will not be pleased with its perusal.” 


‘ et 
—_s staerery Sah mir ond and Co. Cornhill. 





HE Wik FRENCHY PRONOUNCING BOOK, 
ia FOUR PARTS. 

«We have not before seen these things pat in " practically 

clear and usefal a li hit.” —Literary Gazette, Jan, 10. 
A better book - ——_ is rad 3 - Inte —— in by wide 
—s 1 jons.”’—. * 4 nielligencer, Jan. 19. 

circle of tis co LUCIEN DE RUDE 
Author of oo ‘ Conjugating De db ‘v5? &e. 
tc. ion: Dulau and Co. Soho 10-square. 


Just pablished, price 
ROWN’S CATALOGUE. of BOOKS 
for 1835, containing @ popular, rare, and choice Collec- 
tion of upwards of 15,000 Articles, a various Languages, and 
in every Branch of Knowledge, © N SALE at the remarkably 
affixed to each article, oy William Brown, 130, Old- 
sreet, St. Luke’s, London, 








Just published, in pat ere eee ag 6d. cloth, with a full 


EMOIRS of ‘the LIFE, ’ CHARACTER, 
and WRITINGS of SIR MATTHEW HALE, Kut. Lord 


ustice of England. 
—_ By J. B WILLIAMS, Esq. L.L.D. F.S.A. 
Early in May, is in 2 vols. 8vo. 
A Narrative of the Visit made by the Deputies 
to the American Churches from the Congregational Union of 
England Seen By Andrew Reed, D.D. aud James 
n, D. 
Ts: Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul's ae 


Early in June next will be published . price 4s, N No. I. 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REV IEW; 
or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
“In hominis est propria veri inquisitis atque inves- 





Pi ~ oa of the Work may be had on application at the 
is 


*,* aren “oe for gitching must be sent to 
* yy 38 as early in May as possib 
‘ Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly. 





Just published, price 5s. 
\ N ESSAY on MUSICAL INTERVALS, 
GARBOMICS. = Mga . 
B B. WOOLHOUSE, 

In which the bo ‘interesting, and useful parts of the 
are explained, in a manner adapted to the comprehen- 
the practical an. 
Pablished by J. Souter, 23, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Just NS; price 7s. 6 6d. the 2nd edition. of 
or, ABBREVIATED DIS- 


y Rev. JOHN LEIFCHILD, 
“ A better style for the pulpit we can hardly conceive of than 
Mr. Leife hild’s.””—Beangelical Mag. 
“Young ministers may see in these Sermons chaste and beau- 
tiful models of composition.””—Christian Advocate. 
London: John Churchill, Prince’e-street, Soho. 


SERMONS FOR EASTER AND WHITSUNTIDE, 

Selected from the following eminent Divines: 
oe Watts Sanderson 
Hal rrow Sherlock 
Donne lowe 
Skelton Owen 

ey Ridley Ogden 
Sisee Clarke y Paley Hammond. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth, forging Vols. Xvi. and XVII. of the 

D CLASSICS,) 

ERMONS jn “the RESURRECTION, and on 
the Divinity and Orgrations of the Hear SPIRIT; 
especially adapted for Christian Consideration dering East ER 

an WHITSUNT: IDF. With Onicinat Essays, by the Rev. R. 
CATTERMOLE, B.D, and the Rev. H. STEBBING, M.A. 
Also, FIFTEEN SERMONS on Rertire- 
Mgnt, SELP-DENIAL, RESIGNATION, &c., selected from the above 
Authors, Price 3s 
*,* The HON. ROBERT BOYLE’S Venera- 
tion due to God, &c. a will be published on the first of June. 
Hatchard and Son; Whittaker and Co.; and Simpkin and 
— Londen: | Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Cumming, 
i 








South 
Fariudon 








MOORE’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
This day is mSTOR n feap. - ba a Vignette, 
THE HISTORY of IRELAND. 


By eh A MOORE, Esq. 
Vol. I. price 6s.in cloth. 
Forming Vol. 65 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
Complete Works published in the Cabinet of History : 
Scotland. By Sir W, Scott. 2vols. 12s. 
Italian Republics. By J. C. L. de Sismondi. 


1 vol. 
6s. 


Netherlands. By T.C. Grattan. 1 vol. 
Outlines of History. By ‘Thos. Keightley. 


lvol. 6s. 
France. By E. E. Crowe. 3 vols. 18s. 
United States of America. 2vols. 12s. 

Poland. By S.A. Dunham. 1 vol. 6s. 


Chronology” of History. By Sir H. Nicolas. 


TheChurch. By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 2 vols. 12s. 
Spain and Portugal. ByS. A. Dunham. 5 vols. 30s. 
Europe during Middle Ages. By S.A. Dunham. 
4 vols. 24s. 
Switzerland. 1 vol. 6s. 


Fall of the Roman Empire. By Sismondi. 
2 Vols. 12s. 
London; Longman and Co,; and Joba Taylor. 





2nd edition, in demy 12mo. price 1s. 6d. sewed, or 2s.cloth, 
SPPNOR r Ee 
DEFENCE of the DOCTRINES of 
IMMEDIATE REVELATION and UNIVERSAL and 
SAVING LIGHT, in Reply to some Remarks coniained in a 
Work entitled, ‘ Aw Beacon to the Society of Friends,’ 
By THOMAS HANCOCK, M.D. 
Printed for Thomas Hodgson, South Johu-street, Liverpool ; 
and Darion and Harvey, Gracechurch-street, London. 
FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Friday, the Ist of May, price 5s. cloth boards, Vol. 51 of 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY, being the 
Second Volume of the History of Insects, with many Cuts. 
London: Johu Murray, Albemarie-strect; sold by Thomas 
Tegg and Son, Cheapside; avd may be procured, by order, from 
any Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
Vol. 52, with Four Engravings, will be 7 
on the Ist of July. 


STU neon 


FoR. — ORGAN. 


d, 
‘eon ble t TT 
OHN SEBAST T aN Sy ACH’S S STUDIES 
e for the ORGAN; consisting of Preludes, Fugues, and Toc- 
catas, never before published in this country. These Studies ma; 
be played on the Pianoforte by one or two performers. Book r 
price 7s. A separate Part for the Double Bass or Violoncello, 
arranged trom the pedal, by Signor Dragonetti, is added to this 
edition. 
Coventry and Hollier, 71, Dean- street, Soho, 


This day is published, a 3rd edition of the 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of Mrs, HANNAH MORE, 
By WILLIAM ROBERTS, Esq. 
With a New Preface, in reply to the Quarterly Review. 
4 vols. post 8vo. price 36s. in cloth. 
Printed for nz B. See ay and W. Burnside; and sold by 
L. and J. Seeley, Fleet stre 
*,4* The Prefaces to the "and and 3rd editions may be had 
separately, price Is. sewe: 





t published, 
HE EDIN BU! RG H REV IEW, No. 123. 
Contents, 
- The British € Sonstitution,—Recent Political Occurrences, 
:. Selections from the American Poets, 
3. Lord Northampton on vacating Parlia amentary Seats, 
4. Young’s Lectures on Intellectual Philosophy. 
5. Thou, his upon the Gristecency of England. 
6. _ jer’s Novels. —The Natural Son. 
he approach: ing Comet. 
Specimens of Cojeridge’s Table Talk. 
State and Defects of British Statistics. 
. The Newspaper Tax. 
Biographical Memoirs of Mirabeau. 
French Parties and Politics, 
- Parliameatary Report on Lighthouses. 
14, The State of Parties. 


YARROW REVISITED, and other Ne ag 
By W. WORDSWORTH, 4 1 vol, fcap. 8vo. . bds. 


THE ENGL on IN INDL. A,and other SKETCHES. 
By A TRAVELLER. 2 vols. 1. Is, 

“ T have ende Eh to pourtray the English in India as they 

really exist—such as my own experience found them.”—Preface. 


4. 
A POEI’S PORTFOLIO; or, 
three Books. 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY, Esq. 

5 


ROYAL NAVAL BIOGRAPHY, 
By JOHN MARSHALL, (B) Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 
Vol. IV. Part 2, 8vo. 158. bds.—which completes the Work. 
‘The complete Work, in 12 vols. price 9/. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF virg NING 
By J. C, LOUDON, F.L. = LS. &e. 
In 1 thick vol. 6vo. containing 00 and “1300 pages of 
letter-press, with nearly 1000 EF. ncn eg on Wood, 2/. 10s. 
This edition has been thoroughly revised, and in many parts re- 
written, The additions are most important: among these may be 
mentioned upwards of 500 — new graphic Illustrations, 


A DICT lon ARY, 

PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, and HISTORICAL, 
of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGA. 
TION: Witha SUPPLEM SNe to Oct. 1834, 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Exq. 

A thic ‘k vol. 8vo. 2l. 10s. bds. 

*,* The Supplement may be had separately, price 6d. 


Minor Poems: in 


Feap. 8vo. 8s. bds, 


To be published next week. 
MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GIPSY; aTale. In 3 vols. 
By the Author of * Darnle y,? * Richelieu,’ * Mary of Burgundy,’ 
* Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall,’ «c. 


The CORPORATIONS wat ENG GLAND and WALES, 


By A. E, COCKBURN, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
One of the Commissioners. 
The ——, Volume, which will complete the Work, will be 
J almos' jiately after the First. 





3 
JOURNAL of a VISIT to CONSTANTINOPLE, and 
some of the GREEK ISLANDS. 
By JOHN AULDIO, Esq. F.G.S. 


1 vol. 
With Plates, etched by George Cruikshank, from Drawings by 
he Author. 


4. 
— and TIMES of WILLIAM III. 
King of England and Stadtholder of Holland. 
By the Hou. ARTHUR TRE ao M.P., M.A.&c.ChristCh.Oxford, 
2 vols, bvo. 


A Third Volume of ‘THE DOCTOR,’ 


6. 
DR. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE, Part 3, 
Will be published on May 1. 
London; Lopgmap, Rees, Oime, Brown, Green, & Lopgmane 





HOOD AND CRUIKSHANK’S EPPING HUNT. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. the 2nd HU of 
LE EPPING UN T. 
By THOMAS ne, Esq. 
With Six Engravings from the Designs of George Cruikshank, 
* Hunts Roasted.” 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. Of whom may be had, 


The Eighty Plates to Hood's Whims and 
Oddities, printed « on two large sheets, 6d. each. 


_tn royal sve. with Descriptions, price One Shilling, Part 7 of 
EATH’S GALLERY of BRITISH 
ENGRAVINGS, 
Contents, 
PAINTERS, 
R. Leslie, R. Pe 
+ Stanfield, ALR.A 
Rival Waiting Women.... "R Smirke, R.A 
A few Copies in dio. price Is. 6d. 
*,* Part IL. will be published May 1. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


NHE PASSES of the ALPS, 

by WM. BROCKEDON, containing above One Hundred 

Plates, in two Volumes, boarded ia cloth and lettered, Colom- 

bier 8vo. 10 guineas; royal 4to. proofs, 15 guiueas; ditto India 
paper, 20 guineas, 

few copies of this splendid work may be had of the Author, 

29, Devonshire-street, Queen-square, Bioomsbury ; or through 

the Booksellers. 


ENGRAVERS. 
(, Heath. 

Hiller. 

W. Finden. 


The Bride...coccceeseeeee ce 


Also, by the same Author, 
Journals of Excursions in the Alps. 
8vo. with a Map. 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. Price 10s, 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, No. IL, price Is. +» is mublished THIS DAY. 

Contents: Se hism—Re view of Lamb’: s the brew Hierogly phics— 
Sir Egerton Brydges’ Autobiography (cone juded }—The Islands of 
the Blest—Notices of New Books—Specimens of a New Transia- 
» of Camoens—Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister—Che- 
mica! Attraction—Classical Tripos.—Pubjished by Longaman, Rees, 
and Co. London; and T. yeuson, Cambridge. Of whom may 
be had No. 1. Contents: Church Re form—Sir Egerton Brydges’ 
Autobiography—Review of Moutgomery’s Oxford—Local Lutel- 
lig zeuce—T he Union | Society— The Factious Opposition, &e. 


Demy 


This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
CATECHISM of the CURRENCY. 
By JOHN TAYLOR, Author of ‘ Junius Identified,’ 
* The pilotsto whom the vessel is trusted are not to be dista 
on every light occasion: but if they are apparently running it 
upon a rock, a private passenger, who is to sink with it, may 
permitted to give notice of the danger.”—DavENaNnt’s Essays. 
London: Printed for John Taylor, Upper Gower-street ; 
He atchard and Son, Piccadilly ; and Pelham Richardson, Cornhill. 
“This is a most sensible little work. We wish that our senators 
would get this catechism by heart,’’—Metropolitan Magazine, 
March, 1835. 
“ Whoever studies or merely reads this Catechism once, will 
rise from its perusal with clearer notions ou the subject of cur- 
rency than when he sat down to it, whatever may bave been his 
ee acquaintance with the matter ; whilst every one who finds 
himself to be in the dark on its various bearings, cannot but be 
so enlightened by the short inspection spoken of, that few in the 
commanity will equal him for knowledge on the subject, soclear, 
comprehensive, and convincing are its questions an answers.”— 
Monthly Review, March, 1835. 





Just published in 1 thick vol. 6th edition, price 16s. 
Every disease in this edition has meeres additions, and the 


whole is much impre 
N ODERN DOMESTIC Miz DICINE: a 
most efficacious Treatment of Diseases ; 


‘reatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and 
with a copious Collec- 
tion of approved Prescriptions, Medical Managemeniof Children, 
&c. The whole forming ST apeaanign Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, and Invali 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., &c. 

“It is very far above the celebrated Buchau’s, and we shall 
preserve it as the advice of an invaluable friend, to which we can 
refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of being benetited 
by its wisdom,” —Literary Chronicle, 

“ It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 
Weekly Review, 

* It is one of the very best and most useful books published in 
moderu times.” — Monthly Olio. 

* The public demand tor this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
remedies, are so minutely described, that mistake is scarcely 
possible.” — Bristol Journa 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 
London, Sold by all Booksellers. 

_ by the same Author, in 8vo. price 10s, boards, 

On the Diseases of Females: a Treatise 
md... their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
With vumerous instructive cases. Including the Diseases and 
Management of Pregnant and Lying-in Women. Designed asa 
Companion to the Author’s ‘ Modern Domestic Medicine.’ Con- 
taining an Appendix on the proper Principles of the Treatment 
of Epilepsy. 

* It is au admirable performance, and should find a place in 
every family establishment,” —Bath Herald, 3rd May, 1834. 

*A most desirable acquisition,””— Reading Mercury, 2nd June. 








DYSPEPTIC AFFECTIONS. 
UTLER’S COOLING APERIENT 
VOW DERS produce an extremely refreshing Effervesci vd 
Draught, which is at the same time A MLLD AND COOLIN 
APERIENT, peculiarly adapted to promote a healthy action of 
the Stomac v and Bowes, and thereby prevent the recurrence of 
constipation and indigestion, with all their train of consequences, 
such as Depression, Flatulence, Acidity or Heartburn, Headache, 
Febrile Symptoms, Eruptions on the Skin, &c.; and their fre- 
quent use will obviate the necessity of having recourse to Medi- 
cines which tend to debilitate the system. 

Prepared and sold in 2s. 9d. boxes, and in 20s. cases, which 
latter contain the Powders in separate bottles, by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St.pPaul’s, London; and (au- 
thenticated by the Preparer’s name and address in the accom- 
panying label and stamp) may be obtained of Sanger, 150, Ox- 
ford-street; at 54, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin ; of Duncan, 
Flockhart and Co. Ediuburgh ; Deanis and Son, York; of 


P Druggists e Kingdom. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








POPE’ Ss 


Ist of May, 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF POPE’S 
WORKS. 


With a new Life, Notes, and Critical Notices on each Poem, by the Rev. Dr. CROLY. 
Original Letters, &c. 

The Homer is not included. To be completed in 6 vols. at 5s. each. 

“ Of Dr. Croly’s fitness po the task he has aptomien there can be but one aeeeene Himself a scholar, a critic, and a poet, we 


a f which the author is now suse 
The en though excessively severe on Warburton, contains many just remarks. The embellishments 


have a right to 

fulfils this expectation. 

are very appropriate.” —Lilerar: 
“* We rejoice to see the ‘ Ba 

Pope could have been placed in better hands than those of ingle 
and aid the reading of the text he 

Monthly Magazine. 





Gazette, 





here are occasional passages in t 


Crol 
of caperior order: the getting up of the work is perfect.”— 


*« This is a handsome work. Dr. Croly bas written an agreeable Memoir: the narrative is consistent and clear. But it is not by 
a new memoir alone that this edition courts our notice; there are notices and notes to each poem 
piece—intimate where be found inspiration in others, or saw with his own eyes, or versified, as he did in many instances, the passing 
events of polite life—is a labour mrdge of such an editor as Croly.””—A/henanm 

“T e Life of deep and eloquent remark, The “edition is very elegantly prepared.” —Ezaminer. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by all Booksellers. 


WORKS. 


; and what is done in the first volume fairly 


of Twickenham’ in his present attractive at popular form. We do not know that the editing of 


nnotations and criticisms on the poems are judicious, 


- To trace the history of hen 





Vols. If. and III. 4to, 3/. 3s.; large paper, 51. 5s. 
TATE PAPERS relating to IRELAND 
during the Reign of HENRY VIII. 
Published enter the Authority of His ee 's Commission. 
in Murray, A arle-sti 





Next week will be Se 
PECIMENS of the TABLE TALK of the 
WK late SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq. Illustrated 
with a Portrait after Phillips, R.A., and a V iew of the Study of 
Coleridge. 2 vols, fcap. 8vo, oe 


Travels to Bokhara on Voyage upthe Indus. 
By Lieutenant BURNES. A New Edition, 3 vols. fcap. &vo. 
Map and Pilates. 18s. 

Ill. 

Antigsition. Arts, and Literature of Italy. By 

—- ORSYTH, Esq. erm Edition, In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
5. de 

The Diary ofan Invalid in Pursuit of Health; 
being the Journal of a Tour in Porta pltaly. Switzerland, and 
France. By the late HENRY MATHEWS . ANew Edition, 
being the Fifth, compressed in 2 vol, small’ 8v0. 78. 6d. 


Veracity of the Five Books of Moses. Argued 
from undersigued Coincidences to be 1% in it, when com- 
ed in its several a By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT. A New 
ition, Post 8vo. 5s. 
John Murray, 4 Albemarle-street. 
NEARLY READY, 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
EMOFRS of the LIFE of the 
RIGHT HON. stn —— MACKINTOSH. 
. ited by hi: 

ROBERT JAMES MACKIN TOsH, Esq. 
Il. 
n 2 vols, post 8v: 
The Life of Edmund Kean. 
Ill. 
Narrative of a Residence in South Africa. 
y THOS, PRING 
Late Secretary to the Anti Slavery Society. 
New ition. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
INTERESTING NEW WORKS, 
2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Aut 
KETCHES and RECOLLEC) TIONS. 
By the Author of ‘ Paul Pry,’ &c. 








2. 
and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols, t Sv ice 168. 
TRAVELS 10 JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY 
LAND, through EGY PT. 
By the Viscount DE CHA’ + qaseteeannee (Just ready.) 


Beautifully bound and embelisied, bogs L price 5s. (to be com- 
in2 vols, 
TREMAINE; or, THE MAN OF REFINEMENT. 
Forming the Fourth Namber o 


COLBURN’S NOVELISTS. 


Second and Cheaper Eaton post 8vo. only 8s, 6d. bound, 
THE LADY'S OWN COOKERY BOOK: 
and NEW DINNER TABLE DIRECTORY, by a Lady of 
Distinction, comprising 1600 Receipts. 
5. 


Price 7s. 6d. Part IX. of Mr. BURKE’S 
HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY; 


COMMogEAS OF GREAT * BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
A Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage. 
Embellished with Portraits, Armorial Bearings, &c. 
“ A most valuable work, the want of which has been long and 
severely felt by the country. ar ene 


and Chea; Edi » i 
LOCKE'S "LIFE "ANB eORKES FONBieNCe. 
D KING 


y LORD 
**A delightful eats to the literature of "— 
aes: e ure of our country.’ 


To be completed in Six Monthly Parts, price &s. each, and em- 
Soliant — a oa q, ey Portraits and Fac-similes, Part 


SIR JONAH. "BRRRINGTON'S MEMOIRS 
IRELAND AND THE UNION. 


On the ist of hae 5 - be published, price 9s. cloth extra, illus- 
by Twelve Lithographic Views, 
OTICES of the HOLY LAN D; 
and of other Piaces i in the 3 in- 
cluding Arabia, Egypt, Greece, and ate Sone in the Years 
i 


3. 
By the Rev. R. SPENCE HARDY, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


NEW WORKS 
(Just published, by Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-stree 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. . 
In3 L post Svo. 








I E. 
M By é author of tovb gt of the West,’ ‘ Stories 
rh 
2. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE LORDS OF THE 
Bag ange 
vols. 8vo. with Pla 


A VOYAGE oF DISCOVERY TO "AFRICA AND 


, 
Performed in His Majesty’s Ships Leven and Barracouta, 
rom 1822 a 1826, 
Under the Command o' Soom F . W, We = R.N. 
By Captain THOMAS BO" TELER, R.N 


3. 
L oO D oO R &E. 
By pea easy. 
uthor of * Frankenstein, 


vols. 
“Full of — ‘aad feeling, and, we aut aud, ot knowledge.” 
Lilerary Gazette 


TEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Including a Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY. 
By iow de W. MOODIE, 21st Fusileers, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 


enns most catntaining book of travels.”—Naval and Military 
azelle. 


THE HEIR oF MORDAUNT. 
VEL. 3 vo Is. 
By he Author of ‘ Adelaide.’ 


ROUGH LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL 
KEPT IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, IN 1832, 33, & 34, 
By Lieut.-Col. —— 1 vol, 8vo. 


SKETCHES OF A "SRA. PORT TOE. 
- By HENRY PF. CROREEY , Bea 3¥ 
* Rom » sent 2. le, 
these delightiul voles" ornng Post. = a ‘combined » 


THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE, 
By LADY STEPNEY. 3 vols. 
**A story fuil of romantic incident.”—Ezxaminer, 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
M. DE LAMARTINE’S TRAVELS IN — Base, 
In vo. with a Portrait of the A 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND; SYRIA, 
&c. In 1834, 
By M. DE LAMARTINE, 
. be a occasional Poetry metrically rendered by Miss 


2. 
BELFORD REGIS5, 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 

Author of * Our — * Rienzi,’ &c. 3 vols, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with two fine Portraits from an original Painting 
by Kneller, and a Bust by Rysbrach, by permission of the Earl 
of MEMOIR 


MOIRS oF LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


ND OF His TIM 
By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, B.A. 


NEW woes, zprreb BY LADY DACRE. 
TALES OF THE ie ERAGE AND THE 
By the | 54 The Chaperon.’ 

In 1 vol.fneatly boone: out ghee uniform with the 


HAJJI BABA IN. ENGLAND, 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 





Poubed for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley; and sold by all 





Forsing the 45th Number of 





[He “BELGIC REVOLUTION of of 1830, 
wien ape x var 

and Co. A jt a 

= = shortly published, 

MRS. LEE’S NEW WORK, ENTITLED 


STORIES of pfbtym, LaT0s. 
thom erigiaal Drewingse — 
Edweed Moxon, eiateie 


| gy de LUCIEN BONAPARTE, 

PRINCE de CANINO, aux ‘Mémoires du Général 

— ue.’ F p Pee 

rochure in 80, que l’on trouve, mdres, chez Ro! 
libraire, 20, Berners-street, Oxford-street ; Dulau, Soho-sq —! 
Bailli¢re, Regent-street ; ———— chez J. P. Méline, Ubraiee 
éditear des * Mémoires de Lamar: 

Cette réponse renferme des reiiseignemens trés curieux sar 
Napoléon, sur les Cent Jours, et sur l’état actuel de la France, 
L’auteurty parle aussi des institutions Anglaises de maniére 4 
intéresser les lecteurs Anglais amis de leur pays. 














In a few days will ey in 1 vol. post 8vo, 
A UST U S, a Dramatic Mystery; 
The FIRST et NIGHT; 
The BRIDE of CORINTH. 
Translated from the en of GOETHE, 
By JOHN ANSTER, L.L.D., Barvister-at-Law. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 11, 11s, 6d. 
H E a“)? 





A TALE. . 
By the Aathor of ‘ Richelieu,’ ‘ Mary of Bargendy,’ &e, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Mary of Burgundy. 3 "vols. li. 11s. 6d. 
Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall, 


3 vols. 1. 11s. 6d. 


This day is published, in fcap. 8vo. price 9s. in bds, 
ARROW REVISITED; and other Poems, 
By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, Esq. 
London: Longman, Rees, & Co. ; and = Moxon, Dover-street, 
Of whom may be h: 
A Collected Edition of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
former Poems. 4 vols. fcap.8v0. 24s. 
The — os be had ape: price 7s, 








price 1s. 6d. 

HE LITTLE MODEL. ‘BOOK; 

a Practical Treatise on the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 3 
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By RICHARD ANDREWS. 
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